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Cc h ; World Week—a magazine for 8th-9th-LOth grade 
ang ns ro e Ss social studies students—helps young people devel- 

op thoughtful understandings of current affairs 


demand up-to-date information —_ ‘breugh our unique “unit” approach (explained 
on next page). Here are subjects for “units”: 
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WORLD WEEK'S OWN 


What's in World Week? Here are four main pil- 


lars of our editorial program for next semester: 
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Current Affairs 


For STUDENT Understandings 


NEWS: 4 pages in every issue 


Timely—“Quick Look at the News” and “World News 
in Review” are teletyped to our printer in Dayton, 
Ohio, within a week of the time you receive your 
copy of World Week 


Classroom-centered—“Will this item aid students in 
developing value judgments and right attitudes? Will 
it contribute to their understanding of today’s world?” 
These are questions our editors ask in selecting news 
stories. “What’s Behind It?” sections provide back- 
ground information and interpretation needed by 
students. 


NEWSMAKERS: 


Each issue of World Week offers “close-ups” of news- 
worthy people—builders of our world. 


WORLD AFFAIRS UNIT: 
2 


Why does India refuse to take sides in the “cold war”? 
What’s ahead for troubled Africa? Can we grow 
enough food to feed the world’s fast-growing popu- 
lation? Complicated and important questions like 
these cannot be answered satisfactorily in brief news 
stories. Each issue of World Week deals with one 
vital problem of our time (list on preceding page). 
See “Japan,” pages 9-13, for an example of our unique 
“unit” approach. Each “unit” consists of an integrated 
series of short articles, bringing out the historical 
background, geographical and social factors, eco- 
nomic problems, and current affairs. The material is 
chosen and present: to answer the student’s ques- 
tion: “How does this affect ME”? After reading a 
“unit,” students know not only what happened, but 


why. 


AMERICAN ISSUES: 


A series of short articles giving background informa- 
tion on controversial U. S. problems. 


To aid the busy TEACHER 


World Week's current affairs material for the student 
is closely integrated with classroom needs. Each issue 
also includes these other developmental aids: 


IN THE STUDENT EDITION: 


WORKBOOK PAGE (“Know Your World”) is based 
on the weekly unit. This quiz feature is replaced in 
this issue by Semester Test (see below). 

VOCABULARY BUILDING (“Words at Work”): 
This column defines and explains difficult social 
studies terms which appear in World Week articles. 


IN THE TEACHER EDITION: 


This is page 2-G of the weekly Teacher Edition. 

As a teacher with 10 or more classroom subscriptions 
to World Week, you receive a desk copy of the 
Teacher Edition (including bound-in copy of the 
Student Edition) without extra charge. The Teacher 
Edition brings you EVERY WEEK— 

LESSON PLANS covering the weekly unit and other 
important features in each issue (see p. 5-G) 

TOOLS FOR TEACHERS (listings of supplemen- 
tary materials for use with future “units” ). 

WHAT’S AHEAD (list of coming features ). 

NEW BOOKS of interest to the social studies. 

LISTENABLES AND LOOKABLES (Radio and TV). 

EXPANDED MONTHLY EDITION — Scholastic 
Teacher: Once a month, the Teacher Edition ap- 
pears as a full-sized magazine of 32 pages or more. 
{t includes authoritative articles by social studies 
teachers and other specialists. 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


Near the end of each semester, World Week 
presents a four-page test based on the ma- 
terial published during the entire term. The 
Semester Test appears in this issue (pp. 15- 
18). 




















Eyes are on the Capitol. A Republican President faces 
a Democratic Congress. How will they get along? What 
will happen to the Administration’s legislative program? 
Will the new 84th Congress bring a period of stalemate 
or of constructive achievement? 

To understand the headlines about Congress that will 
fill the press this summer and spring, students need to 
understand the inner workings of our legislative branch 
and its relation to the rest of the governmental system. 
CONGRESS AT WORK brings your students that in- 
sight. 





Citizenship 


“What does it contribute to the developing 
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Congress at Work 


A 32-page special section in the February 16 


issue. Every student gets his own copy. 


Here is partial contents for CONGRESS AT WORK: 
Congress in our constitutional system 
How a bill becomes a law 
Congress under the Democrats 
A Senator’s day 


Lobbying—Committee system—Congressional leaders 
—Congress’ “housekeeping’—The Congressional 


Record—Filibusters—Investigations—Congress Dic- 
tionary—Roster of Congress 





of responsible American citizens?” <= 


Our editors study every page, every item in World 
Week with this question in mind. For example: 
NEWS STORIES provide information on current affairs 
UNITS help develop understandings of national and 
world problems 
WORKBOOK sharpens critical thinking 
“HOW WOULD YOU SOLVE IT?” helps develop 


ethical standards 





But good citizenship means doing as well as knowing. 
A unique part of World Week’s program is 


“GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK” 


This “how-to-do-it” page on teen-age citizenship ac- 
tivities tells real-life stories of young people actually 
engaged in citizenship projects. 

World Week's “Award for American Citizenship’—a 
certificate (pictured above ) for youth groups who have 
carried out constructive citizenship activities reported 
in “GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK’—is a recognized 
mark of distinction. The photo at left shows this World 
Week Award being presented to the Junior Red Cross 
of Vicksburg and Warren County, Miss., for aid in a 
tornado disaster. Dr. Frank C. Jenkins, Atlanta, Ga. 
southeastern area director of the Junior Red Cross, is 
making the presentation before an audience of 1,000 
students, parents, and friends. ' 

This week’s “GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK” article 
appears on page 19 of the Student Edition. 


(Turn page for further information on World Week's 
editorial program. ) 
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~<a» Life Adjustment 


Are your students looking for up-to-date aids in 
planning their careers? 
FINDING THE RIGHT CAREER: a special section 
in the March 16 issue. Partial contents: 
“How to choose a career” 
“How to pick the right high school courses for your 
career” 
“How to analyze your own abilities for various career 
fields” 
“Should you go to college? What scholarships are 
available?” 


What are the best career opportunities today? 

CAREER CLUB: approximately every other week, 
a first-hand account of the training, duties, and career- 
progress of a successful young worker in a particular 
occupation; with self-analysis chart. 


Do you have a manners or behavior problem in 
your class? 

ASK GAY HEAD-—in “teen-talk”"—guides students to 
acceptable behavior standards. 


{Ta 


If World Week is not appropriate for 
the grade or subject you are teaching, 
try one of the other Scholastic mag- 
azines. We invite you to write for sam 
ples of any of the following Scholastic 
magazines: 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC is widely used 
in grades 6, 7, and 8. It presents a 
richly varied program in the English 
and social studies fields. Frequent 
short stories. Issued weekly. 


Subscription: 50¢ per semester. 


Issued weekly. 





“EXTRAS” FOR THE NEW SUBSCRIBER 


If you are a new subscriber (or a former user who 
did not order last term)—and if your order is for 
10 or more classroom subscriptions—you will receive 
automatically: 

1. One copy of the SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ 
1954-55 NEWS MAP (34 by 44 inches, seven 
colors). 

2. One copy of YOUR KEY TO UNDERSTAND- 
ING WORLD NEWS, a reference work of vital 
background information on U. S. and world affairs. 

(Present subscribers have already received the 

NEWS MAP and KEY issue.) 

In addition, if your order is for 20 or 
more classroom subscriptions, you will re- 
ceive on request two gold-finished Social 
Studies Achievement Keys for award as 
you see fit. 


‘ 
. 











SENIOR SCHOLASTIC is a social 
studies magazine 
grades 10, 11, 12, with particular 
emphasis on U. S. problems. Short 
story. Issued weekly. 

Subscription: 65¢ per semester. cial combination rates with other 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
fresh approach to the teaching of 
reading, writing, speaking, grammar, 
spelling, etc., at the high school level. 


Subscription: 65¢ per semester. 


and Other Student-Interest Features 


Are you concerned with strengthening the ethical 
standards of your students? 

HOW WOULD YOU SOLVE IT?—through case-his- 
tory problem-solving—leads students to formulate mora! 
standards for themselves. 


Do you wish to build sounder student tastes in 
movie, radio, and TV fare? 


FOLLOWING THE FILMS and LOOKING AND 
LISTENING are guides to worthwhile presentations. 


Do you want a classroom magazine that students 
will really “make friends with”? 


Then use WORLD WEEK-—with its wealth of inter- 
esting features on hobbies, sports, puzzles, etc. Even 
reluctant readers seize on these features, which are 
pathways to more substantial curriculum material. 


em: ae 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, widely 
used in grades 10, 11, 12, brings out- 
standing current writing. Issued 
monthly. 

Subscription: 50¢ per semester. (Spe- 


widely used in 


Scholastic Magazines — see order 


resents 
I ts a card. ) 


NEWSTIME is especially designed for 
grades 4 and 5. This is the third 
year of publication. Issued weekly. 


Subscription: 40¢ per semester. 


This Card Will Bring 


WORLD WEEK 


For All Your Students ae x 
To order WORLD WEEK, . 

please fill in and mail one of 

these cards. Tentative orders 

may be revised within three 

weeks after receipt of first issue. In the margin of the 
card, write “Send Social Studies Keys’ if you wish to 
receive Social Studies Achievement Keys described in 


opposite column. 


Please relay the second of the two order cards te 
another teacher. 


PRICE: 55¢ per semester (15 weekly issues). 





WORLD WEEK, published weekly during the school year Sept. through May inclusive except during school holidays and at mid-term. Entered as second-class matter 
at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright. 1955, by Scholastic Corporation, and may not be reproduced without written s- 


Bo a: 


sion. Marca Registrada. Member, Audit Bureau of Circulstions. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: 55 cents a semester, $1.10 « school year. Single subscription, Teacher Edition, $2.00 
@ school year. Single copy, 10 cents, except special issues, so designated, which are 20¢ each. Office of Publication, McCall 8t.. Dayton 1, Ohio 
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uw SNORKEL p* 


“Autograph, please?” It seems like a logical request when you own Sheaffer’s 
new Snorkel Pen. There’s a comfortable feeling of confidence, prestige and 
importance that goes with this pen. 

Words and ideas seem to flow more freely from the smooth-gliding point. You 
write without work and without worry because Sheaffer’s 14K gold point is 
fitted to your handwriting style. 

No need to pamper this pen. Sheaffer’s new Snorkel Pen is built to take far 
more punishment than you'll ever give it. Even filling is fun. Only the tube 
reaches out to drink the ink. No mess, no muss, and no wash-up ever. 

Sheaffer’s new Snorkel Pen for you? Of course . . . and you couldn’t find a 


better use for your Christmas money. 





Sheaffer Snorkel Pens from $8.75. Other modern Sheaffer Pens from just $3.75. 


Remember, Sheaffer is sponsoring the S k - A cr . FE 

famed Scholastic Writing Awards. Be sure 

to enter this creative writing competition WHITE DOT /O\ OF DISTINCTION 
that offers cash prizes as well as new 


Sheaffer Snorkel Pens for the winners. W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA, U.S.A. 
IN CANADA: GODERICH, ONT. * IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE ¢ IN GREAT BRITAIN: LONDON 
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A NEW CEREAL—Starting in this issue 


HARRIET: A HEROINE 


AT LAST 


or “They Laughed Until They Saw Her Pan 
(of oatmeal)’’ 


arriet was a Beautiful Girl. But dreadfully dumb. 

(About breakfast, that is.) Her motto was: Be Help- 

less in the Kitchen. It helps. Losing shut-eye to cook 
<= gome Breakfast is a Bore. 


Then came the Revolution. Suddenly Harriet wasn’t Dumb 
any more. She discovered Something Wonderful had happened 
to Quick Quaker Oats. She grabbed a Pan the next morning. 
(Her Family gasped in Astonishment.) With the skill of a 
juggler Harriet tossed these new tissue-thin Quick Oat Flakes 
into boiling water. Gave them a Stir. And in just Moments her 
oatmeal was Completely Cooked. In only 50 to 60 seconds! 


“Behold— Instant Oatmeal,” she Exclaimed. Smoother oat- 
meal. Creamier. With the same Full Flavor—the same Boun- 
tiful nourishment—of oatmeal that used to take Hours 
of Cooking. 

So Harriet was the Heroine of the Household. And not only 
was she Beautiful . . . she was also Slim. She was Hep to the 
fact that a good hot Oatmeal Breakfast is High in Protein. 
Keeps you Fit—not Fat. Helps keep the Waist Wispy. 


Why don’t You, Too, be a Heroine at your House? All you 
need is New Quick Quaker or Mother’s Oats! 


Look for the Yellow Ribbon 
on the Label py" 


QUAKER 
OATS 


America’s most Popular Cereal ... Hot or Cold 


Mother's Oats and Quaker Oots 
Gre exactly the same 
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JUNGLE “OGANGA” 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S great 
men celebrates his 80th birthday 
this week. Admirers of Albert 
Schweitzer call him the “world’s 
foremost missionary” or even the 
“thirteenth disciple.” But to thou- 
sands of natives of French Equato- 
rial Africa, he is their “oganga”— 
their medicine man who has healed 
them and relieved their pain, and 
who likes to play American jazz rec- 
ords for them. 

Schweitzer was born on January 
14, 1875, in Alsace, on the French- 
German border. When he was 21, he 
made a vow, in thanks for his happy 
boyhood. He decided that he would 
live for art and science only until 
he was 30.- Then, he said, “I'll de- 
vote myself from that time forward 
to the direct service of humanity.” 

At 30 Schweitzer famous 
throughout Europe as a college pro- 
fessor, as an organist who played 
Bach better than anyone else, and 
as author of a best-selling book on 
the life of Jesus. But, true to his 
promise, Schweitzer then turned. his 
back on the world he had known. 
He became a doctor and went into 
the heart of Africa to help the sick. 

In 1914 Dr. Schweitzer and his 
wife (who was a trained nurse) 
founded a hospital at Lambarene in 
French Equatorial Africa. There 
wasnt another doctor within 500 
miles. Using an abandoned hen 


was 


UP phote 
Albert Schweitzer helps thousands of sick 
natives at his African hospital as well as 
injured animals such as this antelope. 


house for their hospital, the Schweit- 
zers treated 2,000 native patients 
during their first nine months. 

He has expanded his hospital un- 
til now it has 40 buildings, 300 beds, 
an insane asylum, and a separate 
leper colony. 

In his spare time he writes about 
music and philosophy. All profits 
from his writings go to his hospital. 

He seldom leaves Africa except to 
get medical supplies or to raise 
money for the hospital by giving or- 
gan concerts in Europe. 

Two months ago, however, 
Schweitzer made a trip to Oslo, Nor- 
way. There he received the Nobel 
Peace Prize for his “service to hu- 
manity.” 


DUKE OF DISNEYLAND 


BACK IN 1916, a 15-year-old stu- 
dent at McKinley High School in 
Chicago used to draw a weekly 
sketch for a neighborhood barber. 
In exchange, the barber would give 
the young artist his choice between 
a free haircut or 25 cents. 

People who visited the barbershop 
liked the sketches so much that the 
young man decided to get some 
training for his talents. He enrolled 
at the Chicage Academy of Fine 
Arts, and studied drawing and pho- 
tography. in the evenings. A few 
years later, his drawings were en- 
chanting people all over the nation. 
His name—Walt Disney. 

Fame came to Disney in 1928 
when the first Mickey Mouse car- 
toon, Steamboat Willie, was released. 
Disney had experimented with ani- 
mated cartoons for the five previous 
years in a small Hollywood garage 
which he had converted into a make- 
shift studio. None of the cartoons 
satisfied him until he developed 
Mickey. Disney himself provided 
Mickey’s voice for the sound-track 
(as he still does). 

Mickey Mouse was an instant hit. 
During the next 10 years, Disney 
created more than 100 cartoon shorts 
featuring Mickey and such “support- 
ing characters” as Minnie Mouse, 
Pluto, and Donald Duck. Mickey 
became famous in Germany as Mi- 
chael Maus, in Japan as Miki 


Walt Disney Productions photo 
Walt Disney and some of his cartoon cre- 
ations—Donald Duck, Mickey Mouse, 
and Pluto—are scoring a big hit on TV. 


Koochi, and in practically every 
country of the world. In 1935 Dis- 
ney was awarded the French Legion 
of Honor for “creating a new art 
form in which good will is spread 
throughout the world.” 

In 1937 he released the first fea- 
ture-length cartoon ever made, Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs. It had 
taken three years to make, and cost 
nearly two million dollars. Within a 
few years Snow White had earned 
more than eight million dollars. 

In 1948 Disney “branched out” to 
make a series of half-hour films 
“starring” wildlife photographed in 
their natural surroundings. In three 
successive years, Seal Island, Beaver 
Valley, and Nature’s Half Acre won 
Disney three Academy Award “Os- 
cars” for documentary films. Latest 
of these nature films are The Living 
Desert and The Vanishing Prairie. 

This fall Disney entered television. 
Within three weeks, TV surveys 
showed, his program was the most 
popular on Wednesday nights. A few 
weeks ago, “end-of-1954” polls 
placed Disney’s program in the top 
10 in popularity on TV. 

Another Disney dream comes true 
this summer. The ten-million-dollar, 
160-acre “Disneyland” entertainment 
park will open near Anaheim, 
California. “Disneyland” has been 
described by Walt himself as a “com- 
bination of a World Fair, a play- 
ground, a community center, a mu- 
seum, and a showplace of beauty 
and magic.” 
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aft the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: New Japanese govern- 
ment may try to increase trade with Red China (p. 13). 
Draft calls are cut as Congress gets new military Re- 
serve plan (p. 14). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 
6-8)—France votes to admit West Germany into NATO; 
treaty increases U.S. “rent” payment for Panama Canal 
Zone; Hungary protests “freedom balloons”; one-man 
foreign-aid plans help villagers in Italy and Greece; 
U.S. mint floods nation with “rare” silver dollars; busy 
New Jersey Turnpike will be widened. 


U.S. WINS DAVIS CUP: The U.S. has won back the 
top trophy of world amateur tennis—the Davis Cup. 
In Sydney, Australia, the American team of Vic Seixas 
and Tony Trabert beat the Australian team of Lew 
Hoad and Ken Rosewall. Since the end of World War II, 
the U.S. has been victor five times (1946-47-48-49-54) 
and Australia four (1950-51-52-53). 


1954 MOVIE BESTS: The National Board of-Review 
of Motion Pictures (an organization of civic groups and 
clubs which reviews movies ) has picked On the Water- 
front as 1954’s best film. The board chose Romeo and 
Juliet (a combined British-Italian production) as the 
best foreign film. Bing Crosby and Grace Kelly were 
named best actor and actress, both for Country Girl. 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: Mona Paulsen, 17, of 
Miami, Fla. Quick-thinking Mona bécame a heroine re- 
cently when she saved a 52-year-old man from drown- 
ing in the Miami River. Mona said that, after seeing the 
man plunge into the river, “people were running around 
on the bridge but nobody was doing anything. I kicked 
my shoes off and dived in. The water was freezing cold. 
I had to swim and pull him with me and I didn’t think I 
was going to make it—but I guess God helped me.” 


ROCKET SLED RECORD: Howd you like to ride 
a sled at 632 miles per hour? An Air Force officer re- 
cently did just that-thereby making a new speed rec- 
ord on land. Lieut. Col. John P. Stapp rode a so-called 
“rocket sled,” a 2,000-pound steel device which slides on 
steel rails embedded in concrete. The Air Force uses 
this sled to test the effect on airmen of being tossed out 
of damaged planes at supersonic speeds. Stapp’s ride 
(made at Alamogordo, N.M.) lasted just 6% seconds. After 
reaching the record land speed, the sled slammed to a 
stop in just 1% seconds. The terrific impact of the stop 
gave Stapp two black eyes. The black eyes were caused 
by the force of his eyeballs pressing against the lids. 





The March of 
Dimes drive to 
fight polio in 
1955 is under 
way. 70,000 
polio patients 
(many boys and 
girls your age) 
still need care. 


Join the 
MARCH OF DIMES 


| 
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Wide World photo 


PAPER ATTACK: This life-sized cardboard paratrooper is one 
of many that fell from the skies along the West German frontier 
recently. The dummies were used by German border guards 
in U.S.-sponsored maneuvers to test Western Zone defenses. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 

DUST STORMS BREWING? The danger of serious 
dust storms in the Great Plains is greater than it has 
ever been. So says the Soil Conservation Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Because of the past 
year's drought, 944 counties in 18 southern, midwestern, 
and western states have been declared disaster areas. 
Soil conditions not only haven't improved, but have be- 
come so bad in some places that the SCS fears the stage 
is set for dust storms worse than those in the 1930s. At 
that time, high winds gathered loose soil into clouds of 
choking dust that ruined crops. Thousands of families 
had to move to other areas. Reports from Midwest 
weather bureaus say soil is already blowing in certain 
regions from western Nebraska to the Texas “Pan- 
handle.” Winter and spring are generally times of high 
winds in the plains states. 


ENDQUOTE: Rabbi Sol Roth of New York, defining 
success—“The successful person is one who is able to 
take his talents and invest them in the business of 
living in a manner that leads to the accomplishment 
of a full life of service. The medium of exchange is 
not the dollar but services rendered.” 





New U.S.-Panama Pact 


Uncle Sam and the tiny Republic 
of Panama are “amigos” again. A 
long-standing quarrel between the 
“good neighbors” has been settled. 

After about 15 months of nego- 
tiations, an agreement has been 
reached on a new treaty regarding 
the Panama Canal Zone. 

The story goes back to 1903. In 
that year the U.S. acquired from the 
Panamanian government the right 
to construct a canal across the Isth- 
mus of Panama. 

The Panama Canal is an artificial 
waterway, 50 miles long. It links the 
Atlantic Ocean (Caribbean Sea) with 
the Pacific Ocean (Gulf of Panama). 

The U.S. paid Panama $10,000,000 
for the Canal Zone (which extends 
for five miles on each side of the 
Canal). In addition, the U.S. agreed 
to pay $250,000 a year as a sort of 
“rental.” In 1936, the amount was 
raised to $430,000 a year. 

However, in recent years there 
has been a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion in l.ttle Panama (population, 
863,000; area, the size of South Car- 
olina). The Panamdnians felt that 
Uncle Sam’s payment of $430,000 
on the Canal was ridiculously low. 
The waterways profits average 
about $6,000,000 a year. 


The Panamanians also had other 
grievances. Those who worked in 
the Canal Zone were paid lower 
wages than U.S. citizens. Panaman- 
ian firms were compelled to under- 
bid U.S. concerns if they hoped to 
receive Federal contracts. 

On December 22, the U.S. and 
Panama announced an agreement 
on a new Canal Zone treaty. The 
terms of the treaty have not yet 
been released. But it is reported that 
the treaty provides: 

(a) An increase in the annual pay- 
ment to $1,930,000; 

(b) Equal pay for equal work to 
Panamanians and U.S. citizens; 

(c) Panamanian firms will be put 
on an equal footing with U.S. com- 
panies in bidding for contracts. 

The new treaty is expected to be 
signed about the middle of January. 
Before it can come into effect, the 
treaty must be approved by the U.S. 
Senate and the National Assembly 
of Panama. 


Protest Freedom Balloons 


The Red rulers of Hungary are an- 
noyed by balloons—so annoyed that 
they have protested to the U.S. 


Of course, these are not ordinary 


balloons. They are big plastic bal- 
loons, sent aloft from places in West 
Germany, that have showered “free- 
dom leaflets” on Hungary from a 
height of 30,000 feet. 

Nor are there just a few balloons. 
There has been a virtual “balloon 
barrage” which has been dropping 
no fewer than 15,000,000 leaflets a 
month on Hungarian territory. This 
has been going on since October 
2, when “Operation Focus” was 
launched by the Crusade for Free- 
dom and Radio Free Europe. The 
other “target” of the balloon barrage 
is Communist Czechoslovakia. 

The U.S. rejected Communist 
Hungary's protest. The State Depart- 
ment disclaimed any responsibility 
for the balloon leaflets, since they 
were sponsored by private Ameri- 
can organizations. 

Moreover, the note delivered to 
Red Hungary said, the United States 
could not understand why the Com- 
munists were so concerned over the 
matter. Denying that the leaflets 
seek to stir up rebellion, the note 
pointed out that: 

“These leaflets suggest only that 
the people of Hungary employ le- 
zal means to achieve realization of 
rights theoretically assured by their 
constitution and, in many instances, 
explicitly guaranteed under the 
treaty of peace. 

“The government of the United 





Indians Appeal to U.S. 


The Miccosukee tribe of the Seminole 
nation is the only tribe that never sur- 
rendered to the white man in the Semi- 
nole Wars (1835-42). Miccosukee In- 
dians live deep in the Florida Ever- 
glades, which they consider their home, 
though their claim is not recognized by 
Federal or state government. 

Recently, disturbed by white men 
drilling for oil, the Indians asked the 
Federal Government to forbid trespasses 
on their hunting grounds. They also 
asked for recognition of the tribal coun- 
cil as their legal government. 

Five chief medicine men of the tribe 
met with Glenn L. Emmons, U.S. Com- 
missioner: of Indian Affairs (photo), to 
plead their cause. He promised to take 
their words back to Washington. Mic- 
cosukee say they will go to World Court 
to win rights, if necessary. 








Wide World photo 


Decorated for Bravery 


For extraordinary bravery and service 
in 1953, three young people received 
the Young American medal from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Their deeds: 

Marilyn Baker Haar (left), 20, of 


Savannah, Ga., rescued four persons 


from shark-infested waters when her 
family’s yacht capsized. 

Gerald Ray Bergeman (center), 14, 
of Menan, Idaho, rescued his father and 
brother from electrocution on an elec- 
trified stock fence. He also saved them 
from drowning. They slumped into a 
pond of water when he cut the current. 

James Thomas Welch, Jr. (right), 19, 
of Rochester, N.Y., donated a piece of 
bone from his left leg for transplanting 
to an 11-year-old crippled girl. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
stands beside the President. 





States is at a loss, therefore, to un- 
derstand the basis of the Hungarian 
government’s concern...” 

(In Communist Hungary, as in 
other Red-run countries, there is a 
“constitution” that guarantees civil 
rights—but these rights exist only 
on paper. They are never given to 
the enslaved people.) 

The State Department said it had 
carefully reviewed copies of the 
leaflets. It mentioned ten points the 
pamphlets stressed. These included 
freedom of worship, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of assembly. 

The State Department concluded 
its note with these words: 

“The United States government 
hopes that the day will come when 
balloons will no longer be neces- 
sary as a means by which the people 
of one country may freely commu- 
nicate with peoples in other lands.” 


“Cucolo Plan” for Italy 


A resident of Suffern, New York, 
has influenced the voting in far-off 
Summonte, Italy. 


The man is Anthony Cucolo. To 
the people of Suffern, he is known as 
a successful road builder. But to the 
people of Summonte (a small town 
in southern Italy, near Salerno), Mr. 
Cucolo is more than that. To them 
he is a “one-man Marshall Plan.” 

For the past five years, Mr. Cucolo 
has been feeding the poor in Sum- 
monte during the winter. Under the 
“Cucolo Plan,” the philanthropist 
has been sending about $2,000 annu- 
ally to a committee in Summonte. 

This committee purchases locally 


at low cost staple foods that are 
distributed to those in need. 

The “Cucolo Plan” is credited 
with checking a left-wing trend in 
Summonte politics. Results in recent 
elections showed that 92 per cent of 
Summonte’s citizens voted for the 
democratic parties and only eight 
per cent voted for Communist and 
other left-wing candidates. 

By contrast, in the town of 
Monteforte Irpino, only three miles 
away from Summonte, the voters 
cast 29.7 per cent of the ballots for 
the left-wing parties. 

Mr. Cucolo, who returned last 
month from his latest visit to Italy, 
told reporters that “The Ameri- 
can government could carry out 
a similar plan in all the 5,100 vil- 
lages in Italy at a cost of about 
$10,000,000 annually.” 


AND IN GREECE 


If a popularity contest were held 
in the village of Pyrgi, on the island 
of Khios, Greece, winner would be 
70-year-old Mike Colikas, a Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., beauty-shop operator. 

After 47 years in the United States, 
Mr. Colikas returned to his native 
village of Pyrgi “to stay for a couple 
of months just to see what happens 
over here.” 

But soon Mr. Colikas’ civic pride 
got the better of him. He pitched in 
with dollars and American know- 
how to (a) overhaul the local school 
building; (b) build a road; (c) build a 
village square; and (d) build a church 
tower adorned with “the biggest and 
most accurate clock the village had 
ever seen.” 


The happy villagers were so en- 
thusiastic about Mr. Colikas that 
they asked him to run for mayor. “I 
can't,” he replied. “I would lose my 
U.S. citizenship. I can’t even vote.” 

Then came the election. When 
the votes were counted, it was dis- 
covered that Mr. Colikas had re- 
ceived 2,145 out of the 2,147 cast. 

Pleased and honored, Mr. Colikas 
referred the question to the U.S. 
Consulate at Athens. 

Regretfully, the consulate  in- 
formed him that he would lose his 
citizenship by accepting the office 
of mayor even for a day. 


Arms for Germany 


France’s National Assembly voted 
to admit West Germany as the 15th 
member-nation of NATO. 

French Premier Pierre Mendes- 
France made the vote a “question of 
confidence.” In other words, he 
would have resigned as premier if 
the plan had been defeated. 

The decision, made December 27, 
was considered a key step toward 
approval of a series of treaties for re- 
arming Germany. As we went to 
press, the Assembly had not voted 
on all the treaties. They must also be 
acted upon by the Council of the Re- 
public, upper house of France’s par- 
liament. 

The four treaties are: 

1, Western European Union—This 
calls for admitting West Germany 
and Italy to the Brussels Pact, a de- 
fense pact which includes Britain, 
France, Belgium, ‘the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg. The enlarged 





group, called Western European Un- 
ion, would form armed forces to de- 
fend Western Europe. The U5S., 
Britain, and other members of this 
proposed alliance were alarmed 
when, on December 24, the French 
Assembly defeated the treaty by 
280-259. However, a new vote on the 
plan was arranged. 

2. West German sovereignty—This 
agreement would make West Ger- 
many independent and end the oc- 
cupation of its territory by the U.S., 
Britain, and France. Approved by 
the French Assembly, 380-180. 

3. NATO—West Germany would 
be admitted to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. This alliance of 
the U.S., Canada, and 12 free nations 
~ of Europe is organizing armed forces 
to defend Western Europe in case of 
attack by Russia or her satellites. 
Approved by France, 289-251. 

4. Saar—The Saar, a small, coal- 
rich area between France and 
Germany, would remain a sSemi- 
independent region, linked to 
France, but with defense and foreign 
affairs controlled by the Western 
European Union. Approved by 
France, 368-145. 

What’s Behind It: West Germany, 
defeated by the U.S. and our allies 
in World War II, has no armed 
forces. The four treaties now up for 
ratification (Iceland, Norway, Brit- 
ain, and the lower house of Italy's 
parliament have already approved 
them) would bring West German 
troops into the defense of Europe. 
Many Frenchmen fear giving arms 
to the Germans, who invaded France 
three times in the past century. 


Rare Dollars Drop Value 


By putting into circulation mil- 
lions of silver dollars valued as ‘‘col- 


lectors’ items,” the U.S. Mint at 
Philadelphia provided an interesting 
example of how the law of “supply 
and demand” works. 

Back in the 1880's and early 1890's 
certain paper dollars bore a promise 
to the holder of exchange for “one 
silver dollar” on demand. To make 
good on this promise the Federal 
Government minted a silver dollar 
for every paper dollar put into circu- 
lation. These silver dollars, pop- 
ularly called “cartwheels,” were 
carefully sealed in unmarked 60- 
pound bags (1,000 dollars to the bag) 
and stored in vaults. 

Later the promise on the paper 


dollar was changed to read simply 
“payable in silver,” which included 
dimes, quarters, and _half-dollars. 
The original silver dollars of the 
1880's and 1890's remained stowed 
away at Philadelphia as shiny and 
new as the day they were minted. 

Because of their scarcity in circu- 
lation, numismatists (coin collectors) 
valued the coins highly. The coin 
collectors’ “catalogue” placed a sen- 
timental value on them as high as 
$65. A “proof” coin, specially finished 
to a mirror polish and never touched 
by human hands, was valued at $225. 
The actual market price, however, 
as listed in the coin collectors’ “hand- 
book,” ran up to $17, depending upon 
the condition of the coin. 

The past Christmas season brought 
the usual demand for shiny silver 
dollars to be used as gifts. To meet 
this demand the Philadelphia mint 
supplied 3,000,000 silver dollars 
to Federal Reserve banks. 

By mistake, vault employees re- 
leased 3,000,000 of the rare Liberty 
Head dollars of the 1880's and 1890's 
and flooded the market. Coin dealers 
were besieged with offers from 
would-be sellers. But with so many 
of the once-rare coins in circula- 
tion, the market value dropped. 

At last report the once-prized 
Liberty Heads were worth just 
about $1 on the open market. 


IN BRIEF 


Bird Watchers: During the last 
week of 1954, some 8,000 persons vol- 
unteered to count birds. They partici- 
pated in the 25th annual bird count 
conducted by the National Audubon 
Society. Last year, 9,480,000 birds of 
169 species were counted. The count 
enables society officals to keep a close 
tab on which species are increasing, 


decreasing, or changing their habitat. 
One count, however, was already in. 
The world’s known whooping crane 
population has dropped to 21—three 
less than last year. The cranes were 
counted at their winter refuge at 
Austwell, Texas. 


Painless Dentistry: A new ultrasonic 
drill—reportedly painless and harmless 
—has been tested on thousands of den- 
tal patients throughout the country. The 
“drill” cuts by throwing tiny particles of 
aluminum oxide onto the tooth surface. 


Traffic Troubles: The New Jersey Turn- 
pike, the state’s three-year-old super- 
highway, is already carrying more than 
double the expected volume of traffic. 
As a result an additional 61 of its 118 
niles will be widened from four lanes 
to six. Despite the fraffic, however, 
some motorists still manage to exceed 
the speed limit. One driver was fined 
$100—at a dollar-a-mile rate—for speed- 
ing 100 miles an Lou. 
Stories in a Sentence 

PNew York Giant outfielder Willie 
Mays and golfer Babe Didrikson 
Zaharias (winning for the sixth time) 
were picked as the outstanding athletes 
of the year in the annual Associated 
Press poll. 


Quick MeZ 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


1. The Panama Canal Zone is (a) 
U.S. Territory administered by Panama 
(b) U.N. Trust Territory (c) a region 
administered -by the U.S. (Underline 
one.) 

2. The Saar lies between (a) France 
and Germany (b) Italy and France (c) 
Spain and Greece. (Underline one.) 

3. A proposed new member of NATO 
is (a) Russia (b) West Germany (c) 
China. (Underline one.) 





United Press photo 


Sun-power Transmitter 


This midget radio transmitter, built 
by Edward Keonjian of General Electric 
(photo), gets its power from the sun. 
Tiny transistors take the place of elec- 
tron tubes, and selenium solar energy 
converters take the place of batteries. 
When light rays strike the selenium, the 
rays are turned into electricity to power 
the set. Transmitter has range of about 
100 feet. 

The energy of the sun may be one of 
the great power sources of the future. 
Today this energy is wasted where it 
can be used to greatest advantage—in 
dry, sunny underdeveloped areas of the 
world that have no fuel. 
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Lived in Japan... 


Or your family might be farmers—like the other half 
of the Japanese people. Your house would probably 
have a straw roof and almost no furniture, except a 
low table or two. You would sleep on mats on the 
floor and eat mostly rice. You would have to work hard 
to help your family scratch out a living from their very 
small farm. And you would have little machinery to 
help you with your work. Like the farmer shown at 
right, your family would probably grow rice, but might 
also raise some wheat. In the photo, the man is turning 
1 wooden fan by hand. The fan’s breeze blows away 
the husks. The kernels of wheat fall to the ground. 


Most Japanese boys love baseball as much as American boys 
do. Baseball is the “national sport.’ Great crowds turn out to 
see teams of U. S. big-league players, who often tour Japan. 


Photos on this page are from the new filmstrip, Japon, An Island Nation 
to be released soon by United World Films. The filmstrip is based on the 
motion picture of the same name from “The Earth and Its Peoples” series 


You might live in a busy city, as about half of the 
Japanese do. Big cities are rather new in Japan. In 
1898, only 20 communities had more than 50,000 people 
Now Japan has 105 cities with 50,000 or more people 
The biggest of all is Tokyo (left), where 5,400,000 
people live. It’s Japan’s capital, and the fourth largest 
city in the world (after London, New York, and Shang 
hai). As the picture shows, downtown Tokyo is a 
modern city. But in outlying districts you'd find huge 
areas covered with flimsy houses with movable pape: 
partitions for inside walls. 


The Japanese have hardly any pasture land (see graph p. 12) 
and therefore little livestock. If a family owns a horse, 
he does farm work and then hauls th: c: to market 
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A Picture 
History 


Drawings by Staff Artist Charles Beck 


2 Japan was ruled by powerful Emperors 

until about 794. But then the real ruling 
power was taken over by shoguns, who were 
members of powerful Japanese families. The 
Emperors lived in seclusion for hundreds 
of years. Some even had to beg for food. 


6 Japan’s “hermit” days ended in 1853, 
when the United States sent Commodore 
Matthew Perry to Japan. Awed by Perry's 
warships, and interested in the gadgets and 
products of Western nations, the Japanese 
agreed to open trade with other countries 


A Japanese legend says that Amaterasu- 
O-Mi-Kami, the sun goddess, once let four 
dew drops fall from her scepter into the sea. 
These drops became the four main islands of 
Japan. The Japanese Emperors are supposed to 
be descended directly from the sun goddess. 


4 Portuguese sailors reached Japan in 1543, 
and were the first Europeans to set foot 
there. In 1549 a Jesuit priest, Francis Xavier, 
began preaching in Japan. Other Christian 
missionaries followed, and then came traders 
from Spain, Portugal, Holland, and England. 


The coming of Western trade and ideas 
was like an earthquake that shook Japan 
from top to bottom. In 1867 the shoguns 
were stripped of their powers. Emperor Meiji 
granted a constitution which set up a par- 
liament modeled after those in Europe. 


2 The first Buddhist priest came to Japan 
from China in 552 A.D. He introduced 
Chinese civilization, arts, and crafts, and 
taught the Japanese to write. By 621 A.D., 
the Jap had adopted the Buddhist re- 
ligion, and had copied many Chinese customs. 





5 Some Japanese feared that Europeans 

aimed to take over Japan. In 1637 all for- 
eigners were driven out. Japan became a 
“hermit nation.” As in Europe during the 
Middle Ages, the land was held by great 
lords (daimyo) and their knights (samurai). 


a In many. other ways, Japan eagerly 

learned from the West. Building of fac- 
tories began. Jap tudents studied abroad 
and brought back the latest Western ideas in 
science and industry. Japan was on its way to 
becoming the stron-e:t power in the Far East. 
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Rising or 


Setting Sun? 


“@ TOP being a hermit. Come out 
and live with the rest of the 
world.” 

That was Commodore Perry's 
message to Japan 100 years ago. 
Japan agreed—and a dizzy “century 
of change” began. 

Backward Japan rushed to catch 
up with Western nations. Foreign 
experts were brought in to help 
modernize Japan in a hurry. 

This change-over ran into two ob- 
stacles: 

(1) Japan had few of the raw 
materials needed for the new 
factories. 

(2) The mountainous islands 
did not grow enough food for the 
ever-increasing population. 

The eyes of Japan’s rulers lighted 
on Korea, Formosa, and the rich 
Chinese region of Manchuria. The 
Japanese decided these areas would 
make good colonies. Both China and 
Russia would oppose any Japanese 
move to grab these lands. So Japan’s 
next move was to create a modern 
army and navy to fight for new ter- 
ritory. 


FIRST WAR WITH CHINA 


In 1894 and 1895, Japanese sol- 
diers invaded China. They defeated 
the weak Chinese army. Japan then 
took over Formosa and the nearby 
Ryukyu Islands. 

In 1904 and 1905, Japan tangled 
with Russia—and won another vic- 
tory. Russia surrendered half of 
Sakhalin Island, and gave Japan con- 
trol of an important railway across 
Manchuria. Japan also took control 
of Korea—and in 1910 annexed 
Korea to Japan. 

Japan began to compete with 
other industrial nations. The new 
colonies provided plenty of food. and 
raw materials—cheap. And Japanese 
workers, who had lived in poverty 


Will Japan stay free— 
an inspiration to the 
enslaved Asian masses? 


all their lives, willingly worked for 
shockingly low wages. 

Soon Japan was turning out many 
goods which could be sold in world 
trade at prices far lower than those 
of Western nations. 

A few powerful families ran 
Japan’s business and industry, and 
controlled the government, too. 
Some of these families thought 
Japan should stop “empire build- 
ing.” This group felt that Japan 
could prosper by peaceful trade. 

An opposing group thought Japan 
should conquer more land. In ,the 
1930s this group gained control of 
parliament. Even the Emperor had 
to do what these militarists told him. 
The Japanese worshipped the Em- 
peror as a god—but he had lost 
nearly all his power as a ruler. 

Japan went to war against a dis- 
united China in 1931. While the 
war dragged on, World War II 
broke out in Europe. Japan teamed 
up with the Nazi Germans, and in 
1941 made a “sneak attack” on our 
Hawaiian naval base at Pearl Har- 
bor. This brought the U. S. into the 
war. Four years later, Japan was 
defeated. 

Instead of being the top nation 
in Asia, Japan found herself sud- 
denly on the bottom. Her empire 
was gone. Her army was disbanded. 
Her government. had collapsed. 
Thirty per cent of her factories were 
in ruins. And the entire country was 
occupied by U. S. soldiers. 

The U. S. didn’t want to destroy 
Japan. Uncle Sam had decided to 
build a new kind of Japan—demo- 
cratic and peaceful. 


Unusual werds in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 26. 


Bimrose in Portland Oregonia 


Emperor-worship was stopped 
The Emperor told the Japanese peo- 
ple that he was not a god. Japan’s 
poorest people were given new hope. 
The largest landowners were forced 
to give land to poor farm families. 
Japanese factory workers formed 
unions and received higher pay. 

Japan adopted a new democratic 
constitution. Every adult was given 
the right to vote. 

The U. S. helped Japan recover 
from war destruction (see page 13). 
In 1951 Japan was getting along so 
well that the U. S. signed a peace 
treaty ending the occupation and 
making Japan an independent nation 
again. 


COMEBACK TRAIL 


With U. S. aid, Japan has made 
an amazing comeback in 10 years. 
During the Korean War (1950-53) 
Japan enjoyed a good deal of pros- 
perity, because the U. S. bought war 
supplies in Japan. But U. S. aid is 
now shrinking. Japan’s old problems 
of “too many people, too little land” 
are growing more serious than ever. 

During most of the post-war pe- 
riod, Japan has been led by Shigeru 
Yoshida. He’s a good friend of the 
U. S. But recently his rivals teamed 
up against him, formed a new po- 
litical party, and forced him to re- 
sign as prime minister (see news 
pages of last week's issue). 

Japan has come to a crossroads. 
Will the Japanese turn their backs 
on Uncle Sam? Can they solve the 
problem of getting the food and raw 
materials they must have in order 
to exist? Or will the new “rising sun” 
of Japan turn out to be a sunset? 
(Turn page). 
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Too Many People 


Japan’s population has doubled 
since 1870. Today 87,000,000 
people are crowded into an area 
about the size of Montana. And 
the population is growing at the 
rate of 1,000,000 a vear. About 
582 people live in each square 
mile of Japan (compared with 
54 to each square mile in the 
United States). Most thickly in- 
habited is the island of Honshu 
It has a mild climate, with heavy 
summer rains. Few Japanese live 
on the northern island of Hok 
kaido, 
winds from northern Ch 
Russia. Parts of Kyushu, the is- 
land farthest south, are semii- 
tropical, like Florida. 


which is swept by icy 
ina and 


THIS IS 


Too Little Land 


Only one-seventh of Japan’s land 
is suitable for farming. Most of 
the rest is covered by steep moun- 
tains. Nearly half of Japan’s peo- 
ple are farmers—but they cannot 
grow enough food on their tiny 
farms to feed themselves and the 
other half. The average Japanese 
farm is only 2% acres—while in 
the U. S. the average farm is 
about 150 acres. Japan must im- 
port about one-fourth of its food. 


Too Few Customers 


“Export or die!” That's Japan’s 
choice. The Japanese must sell 
their manufactured goods abroad 
to pay for the food and raw ma- 
terials the country needs. Today 
Japan is exporting only one-third 
as much as it did before World 
War II. China used to be a big 
customer—but the U..S. fears 
Red China might get control of 
Japan if this trade were resumed. 
Now that Japanese workers are 
better paid, Japan can’t under- 
sell other induStrial nations so 
much as in former times. Many 
former customers in Asia haven't 
welcomed Japan back as a trade 
because they still re- 


partner 
Japanese 


member cruelties by 


soldiers during World War II. 


JAPAN 


A land of beauty—but lacking in resources 


How the Land Is Used > 


With a total area greater than 
that of either Italy or Britain, 
Japan has less crop land. Both 
Italy and Britain have a good 
deal of pasture; Japan, almost 
none. Forested mountains cover 
most of the Japanese islands. 
Data from U.N. 


Beautiful—But Poor 


World travelers rank Japan as 
one of the world’s most beautiful 
lands. But the country isn’t rich 
in mineral resources. Japan has 
little iron, oil, lead, zinc, 
It has some coal—but not enough 
to run its many factories. It has 
no natural gas, nickel, aluminum 
or magnesium. Gold and sulphur 
are the only minerals Japan pro- 
duces in greater quantity than 


or salt 


required for its own uses. 
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Four Earthquakes a Day 


In an ordinary year, Japan has 
about 1,500 earthquakes. Most 
are so mild that they are hardly 
noticed. A few have caused 
tremendous destruction. These 
earthquakes occur because Japan 
is a great mountain range which 
is still “growing.” In other words, 
great shifts and changes are go- 
ing on beneath the earth’s sur- 
face; the eastern shores of the 
islands are rising slowly, while 
the western coasts are sinking. 
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Which Way Japan? 


Some Japanese Look West 


\ “LIFEBELT” of U. S. dollars 
has kept Japan afloat since «World 
War II ended. 

Our Government has loaned 
Japan two billion dollars. U. S. 
soldiers in Japan have been spend- 
ing about $800,000,000 a year there. 
And the U. S. bought many war sup- 
plies‘ in Japan during the Korean 
War. 

But in recent months U. S. aid 
has been dropping steadily. Our 


loans and spending there were about ° 


30 per cent less in 1954 than in 
1953. 

This has caused serious problems 
for Japan—and for those Japanese 
political leaders who are friendliest 
toward the U. S. One of these lead- 
ers is Shigeru Yoshida. He was 
Japan’s prime minister for seven 
of the postwar years. He became 
more and more unpopular as Japan’s 
economic troubles increased. 

Yoshida rushed over to the U. S. 

1 November and asked Uncle Sam 
to toss sinking Japan another “life- 
belt” of dollars. U. S. officials listened 
sympathetically, but wouldn’t make 
any promises. 

They suggested that Japan should 
depend less on aid and more on 
trade. As a beginning, the U. S. 
agreed to sell Japan $100,000,000 
worth of surplus wheat and cotton— 
and to spend the money for Japanese 
goods and services and to aid Japa- 
nese industry. 

Uncle Sam promised also to con- 
sider lowering tariffs on Japanese 
made goods—and to try to talk other 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 26. 


Would a “‘lifebelt’’ of more 
U. S. trade save Japan from 
the communist “sharks’’? 


Western powers into doing the same. 
This proposal may run into a road- 
block. Many U. S. manufacturers 
are dead-set against further tariff 
reductions. Germany and Britain 
also remember the pre-war days 
when Japan undersold them in 
world trade. They don’t want too 
much Japanese trade competition, 
either. 

Yoshida returned to Japan without 
a promise of dollar aid. A few days 
later, he had to resign as prime 
minister. His successor, Ichiro Hat- 
oyama, is a friend of the U. S., too, 
but he’s not overlooking the possi- 
bility of more Japanese trade with 
Red China (see below). 

The U. S. doesn’t want Japan 
to “go broke”—or te become Red 
China’s trade partner, either. But the 
Japanese feel they must greatly in- 
crease their trade with somebody. 
If not—will Japan “go on the war- 
path” once again to grab land and 
colonies? 


But Others Look East 


WILL THE LURE of the China 
market wreck Japan's friendship 
with the U. S.? 

“I am stoutly opposed to com- 
munism. But I see no reason for 
cutting off trade and diplomatic re- 
lations with a country simply be- 
cause it is communist.” So says 
Prime Minister Hatoyama. 

Before the war between China 
and Japan broke out in the 1930s, 
Japan sold about one fourth of its 
exports to China. Now Japan's 
China trade amounts to almost noth- 


ing. Only two per cent of Japan's 
exports went to Red China in 1953. 

Japanese manufacturers say Japan 
must not close the door against its 
one-time best customer. And they 
point out that China produces the 
foods-and raw materials which Ja- 
pan needs. ' 

The U. S. feels there’s a very 
good reason for cutting off trade 
with communist lands—or at least 
keeping that trade as small as pos- 
sible. 

Here's the way Uncle Sam sees 
the situation: Communist countries 
want to buy machinery, steel, and 
manufactured products from free 
nations. They will-use these imports 
to strengthen their economies, and 
also to build up their war-making 
power. Eventually communist na- 
tions might use free-world products 
to conquer free nations! 

There’s another danger, too. The 
Red nations may say to Japan: 
“Stay neutral in the ‘cold war, and 
we'll buy more of your goods. But 
if you cooperate too closely with 
anti-communist nations, we'll stop 
buying from you.” The communist 
lands would use their trade to 
“bribe” Japan to break its ties with 
the West. Perhaps the Communists 
would even gain control of Japan 
through trade ties. 

What happens to Japan’s trade 
may provide the answer to the No. ] 
question: “Will Japan stick with 
the free world?” 


This is the fifth in a series of 
units on East Asia. The sixth, 
dealing with India, will appear 
in World Week's February issue 





Where do YOU fit in the proposed 


New Armed- 
Service Program? 


HOT issue for this session of 

Congress is the Defense Depart- 
ment’s new manpower plan for the 
armed services. The box at lower 
right on this page outlines the pro- 
posals. 

To understand the reason for the 
plan, let’s see how the armed forces 
now get their men: 

(1) Volunteers. Most of the Air 
Force and Navy and a large part of 
the Army are made up of men who 
enlisted voluntarily. Up to the time 
of the War Between the States, ALL 
of our armed forces were volunteers. 

(2) Selective Service (the draft). 
In the War Between the States, and 
again in World Wars I and II, Con- 
gress passed draft laws. These al- 
lowed the Government to compel 
men to serve in the armed forces. 
The first law for drafting men in 
peacetime was passed in 1948, and 
the present draft law in 1951. This 
law expires on June 30, 1955. That's 
why Congress must decide soon on 
the kind of army we are to have. 

(3) The Reserves. These are men 
who continue to live their ordinary 
civilian lives, but who study and 
practice military skills part-time. In 
Reserves can be 
The idea of 


an emergency, 
called to acti luty 
Reserves is to have a large group of 
partly-tra n men 
who could quickly) 
soldiers. But the 
program isn’t working well. Only 
about 30 per cent of the members 
go to meetings regularly and take 
the training seriously. 

Our Government 


ivailable - 
| expert 


become 
present Reserve 


believes that 


there is no immediate danger of war, 
but that we are in for long years of 
“cold war” during which we must 
keep armed and alert. So the De- 
fense Department wants Congress to 
continue the draft about “as is.” 

In order to build a bigger and 
better Reserve group, the Defense 
Department wants to give six 
months’ military training to about 
100,000 teen-age volunteers each 
year. After this period they would go 
into the Reserves, and continve 
trairing part-time. By 1959 a “pool” 
of about 5,000,000 Reserves (includ- 
ing those who are now members) 
would be created. 


DRAFT CUTS 


With a dependable Reserve force 
available for emergency duty, our 
Government believes that we would 
not need so many men in active mili- 
tary service. Reducing the armed 
forces would reduce the heavy cost 
that our huge military organization 
puts on our national budget. 

In fact, the Defense Department 
is beginning right away to cut down 
the size of the services. There are 
now about 3,218,000 men on active 
duty. This number will be reduced 
by about 400,000 during the next 
year half. next 


and a Beginning 
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by six years in Reserve. 


ices or training program later. 
> 


THE NEW MANPOWER PLAN 


If Congress approves the proposed plan, a man would have these choices: 

(1). Six months’ training (minimum age, 17); followed by 91% years in 
Reserve (could be reduced to 64% years by part-time drilling). 

(2) Enlist in regular Armed Forces (minimum age, 17); followed by period 
in Reserve varying with length of enlistment (for example, three-year 
Army hitch and five years in Reserve). 

(3) Be drafted for two-year Army service (minimum age, 184%); followed 


(4) Join National Guard (minimum age, 17); go into regular Armed Serv- 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
And let’s hope there’s no “‘fire“‘! 


’ 


month, draft calls will be cut in 
haif. 

Since older men are usually draft- 
ed ahead of younger men, this means 
that fewer and fewer teen-agers and 
early-twenties will be called up. At 
present the average age of men 
drafted is 21. The average is likely 
to rise to 23 or 24. 

This is worth remembering in 
planning your education and career. 
If you don’t choose to enlist or vol- 
unteer for training, you can prob- 
ably figure on being well into your 
twenties before you're drafted. 

As things stand, however, the 
great majority of boys who can pass 
the mental and physical tests can ex- 
pect military service. or training 
eventually. So watch how Congress 
settles the draft law question—and 
take this into account in your plans 
for the future. 
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Semester Review Test 


Name 


This page is PART 1 of four-page Semester Test. 
Answer any THREE groups of questions in PART 1. 
Total score for PART 1, 30 points. 








Group |: WORLD HEADLINERS , - 


In the space before each name in Column A, write 
the number (from Column B) of the country or organ- 
ization with which the name is most closely associated. 
Each counts 1. Total 10. 


Column A Column B 


a. Konrad Adenauer 
. Jawaharlal Nehru 
. Mao Tse-tung 
. Chiang Kai-shek 
». Georgi Malenkov 
. Ho Chi Minh 
. Eelco van Kleffens 
. Marshal Tito 

Shigeru Yoshida 
Anthony Eden 


. Japan 

U.N. General Assembly 
West Germany 

Russia 

Britain 

. Nationalist China 
India 

. Yugoslavia 

. Viet Minh 

. Red China 
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Group Il: THE FAR EAST a 


Write the letter of the correct choice in the blank 
space. Each counts 2. Total 10. 

_1. INDO-CHINA: Which is correct? (a) It is a 
chilly land with large industries and modern schools. 
(b) It is a hot and muggy country covered with moun- 
tains which are thickly forested. (c) It is a tropical 
island with broad prairies where wheat is raised. 

2. RED CHINA: Which is correct? (a) The U. S. 
opposes admitting Red China into the U. N. (b) Red 
China and Russia have “broken up” as communist part- 
ners. (c) Red China agrees to let Chiang Kai-shek rule 
Formosa. 

38. KOREA: Which is correct? (a) Red China 
stayed out of the Korean War. (b) The southern half 


Group IV: LEADERS AND SYMBOLS Each of the five questions counts 2. Tote! 10. 


2. Spokesman for the 
U. S. in the U. N. is 
Ambassador Henry 


1. Our globe-circling, 
reace-seeking Secre- 
ary of State, John 


ET  cumtemindeens Cabot 


3. Elephant repre- 


i 
party, donkey the 


Questions based on material in World Week, Sept. 
15, 1954, through Jan. 12, 1955, 

Answers in Teacher Edition 
Total score for Semester Test__ 


of Korea is under communist control. (c) U. S. aid is 
helping Korea to rebuild itself. 

—4. JAPAN: Which is correct? (a) Feeding the 
large population is no longer a major problem in Japan. 
(b) The U. S. considers Japan today as a free-world 
ally. (c) Exports are of little importance to Japan’s 
prosperity. 

—5. SOUTHEAST ASIA: Which is NOT true? (a) 
It is a “rice bowl” for other parts of Asia. (b) It is a 
possible gateway for communist invasion of India. (c) 
It is the world’s chief source of uranium for atomic 
energy. 


Group Ill: THE MENACE OF COMMUNISM, 


Write T or F if statement is true or false, O if it is 
a matter of opinion. Each counts 1. Total 10. 
—__1. Guatemala is now communist-controlled. 


—_2. Karl Marx said Communists would gain power 
by violence and revolution. 


—3. Russia does not permit freedom of the press. 


__4. The U. S. should continue to give aid to Asia 
in order to fight the communist threat. 


—.5. The number of people in communist-ruled na- 
tions is less than the population of the U. S. 


__6. One weakness of Russia is its small army. 

—7. Red China will always be friends with Russia. 

__8. The Comintern has been abolished. 

__9. The Voice of America should beam more pro 
grams to Iron Curtain countries. 


__10. The Communist Party has been outlawed in 
the U. S. and a number of other countries. 





5. What 10-year-old 
organization for 
world peace uses this 


emblem? _ 


4. This symbol is 
widely used to rep- 
resent a world polit- 
ical movement, 


— party. 
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Here's World Week’s choice of the 


TEN TOP NEWS EVENTS 


of the semester 


Fill in blanks, underline correct choice in parentheses. Each counts 2. Totel for pp. 16-17, 40 points. 





OUR NEW 
RIGHT TACKLE- 
WE HOPE 4} 








U.P iets 
2. Here (taking a drink of his 
favorite beverage, milk) is Pierre 
He won praise 


for his skill in tackling his country’s 
many problems during his service as 





1. This cartoon refers to the agreement on (rearming Germany, premier of . 
lisarming Germany, reuniting Germany). Angrily looking on 
in rear are (the Western powers, Communist nations, the U. N.) 
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8. (Underline TWO). 

The two nations that divided Trieste between them are (Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Great Britain). 

4. (Britain, U. S., Libya) gave to Egypt (the Suez Canal, British 
bases in the Suez Canal zone, the Sudan). 

5. In Iran, the (Arabians, British, Russians) settled their long 
dispute with Iran over (oil, fisheries, military bases in the Caspian 


Sea region ). 


6. Eastern Indo-China—a country 
known as (Viet Nam, Laos, Cam- 
bodia)—is one of the world’s most 
dangerous trouble spots. The north- 
ern part of this unhappy land is held 
by a Communist-led group, the 
(Bolsheviks, Viet Minh, Chinese 
People’s Volunteers ). 





My score for pages 16-17 








IT HAPPENED IN NOVEMBER 
The Senate 


Before Election After Election 


Republicans a9 47 

Democrats 46 48 

Independents 1 1 (votes with 
Democrats) 


The House 


Before Election After Election 


Republicans _ 218 203 
Democrats 212 232 
Independents 1 0 


(four vacancies existed before election) 











7. The tables show that party control in 
Congress (has changed, remained the same, 
is undecided ), and that (Democrats control 
Congress by a wide margin, Republicans 
won the Senate but lost the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Democrats have a slim majority 
in both houses of Congress ). 





8. This cartoon depicts problems ahead for the 
(83rd, 84th, 55th) Congress, which met in Washing- 
ton this month to begin its (two-year, one-year, six- 


year) period of office. 


' ; f 

noo BO os Oe, 

10. The U. S. intends to make a “workhorse” 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin of the atom through the “atoms for peace” plan, 
who is widely known for his (anti- to (improve the hydrogen bomb, develop 
communist, pro-Truman, musical ) peacetime atomic uses by international co- 
activities, last month became the operation, share all our atomic know-how with 
fourth man in United States history Russia); and by building at Shippingport, Pa., 
to receive a vote of censure or con- a plant to (make electricity from atomic en- 
demnation from the U. S. Senate. ergy, build atomic airplanes, produce isotopes ). 


Wide World photo 
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Skills Seeti 


PART 3: 


Answer all questions on this page. Each group of questions counts 10, Total for 


PART 3, 30 points. 


on 





Red China Jai 


The Red rulers of China once 
more violated the rules of interna- 
tional law and human decency. 
They jailed 13 Americans for terms 
ranging from four years to life. 


The Americans, missing since the 
Korean War, have been sentenced by 
a Communist military tribunal on 
trumped-up charges of “espionage.” 

Eleven of the 13 Americans were 
members of the U.S. Air Force: Their 
B-29 plane was shot down by the 
Reds on January 12, 1953, near the 
Yalu River. The U.S. reported at the 
time that the plane was over North 
Korea when it was shot down. The 

Reds claim that the B-29 was on a 
a 








1. READ THE STORY 


Before each number write T or 


is Americans 


“spying mission” to the Chinese prov- 
ince of Manchuria. 

Col. John Knox Arnold, Jr., of Sil- 
ver Spring, Md., commander of the 
B-29, was sentenced to ten years in 
prison; Maj. William H. Baumer, ot 
Lewisburg, Pa., to eight years; and 
nine crew members to terms of four 
to six years. 

The two other Americans im- 
prisoned by the Chinese Reds were 
civilians employed by the U.S. Army. 
They are John Thomas Downey, 24, 
of New Britain, Conn., who was sen- 
tenced to life; and Richard 
Fecteau, 27, of L 
drew a senten 





F if the statement is true or false. 





COAL PRODUCTION 1953 
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ll. READ THE GRAPH 


Fill in the blanks. 
Total, 10. 


1. Each little coal car is equal to 


Each counts 2. 


____ SS someetric tons of coal. 


2.‘ The graph covers coal and steel 


output in the year — i ctadiieel 


Write NS if there is not sufficient information in the article to show 
whether the statement is true or false. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 

l. Thirteen Americans missing since the Korean War have 
sentenced to jail in Red China. 

2. The Reds claim the 13 jailed Americans were spies in Japan. 

3. The Chinese Communists will release the Americans soon. 

4. All but two of the jailed Americans belonged to the U. S. Air 
Force. 

5. The jailed Americans were in North Korea until three months ago. 


3. In 1953 Great Britain produced 


_____ more metric tons of 
steel than France. 


been 


4. West Germany’s steel output in 
1953 was ‘ 


5. Of the nations shown, which 
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New York Times 


was the leading coal and steel pro- 


ducer in 1953? 





READ THE MAP 


Fill in the blanks. 
Total, 10. 


1. A sugar-producing island shown 


Each counts 2. 


on the map is 





2. An independent nation of Cen- 
tral America is 


3. The Panama Canal links the 


Caribbean Sea and the 


4. At lower right of the map is the 


combines! oF a 


5. By air, it is about Sica 
miles from Kingston, Jamaica, 


Limon, Costa Rica. 
Score for PART 3_____ 


to 


Total score for Semester Test__ 





Dig 


Down 


Deep 


“C.S.C.” Eight girls, aged 14-17, 
chose that nickname for their 4-H 
club in the small town of Thorp, 
Washington. The letters stand for 
“canning, sewing, and cooking.” 

But the girls decided they wanted 
to do something more—to find a proj- 
ect that would help their entire com- 
munity. Not that Thorp is very big. 
There are only 50 families in the 
town, with perhaps another 70 fam- 
ilies in neighboring rural districts. 

The C.S.C. club’s adviser, Mrs. 
Francis Callahan, suggested that the 
girls test each family’s water supply 
for possible contamination. Since 
Thorp is so small, there is no central 
water supply. Each family has its 
own well and its own septic tank for 
sewage disposal. Some of the wells 
are so close to the Yakima River that 


The eight members of C.S.C. 4-H Club of Thorp, Wash.— 


Mary Hutchinson, 


Florence Erickson, 


Darlene Kain, Garna 


Dubee, Ethel Smith, Pat Fischer, Gladys Sullivan, Sylvia Ritchey. 


there is always danger that the wells 
may become polluted by water seep- 
ing in from the river. 

The county sanitarian, Steve Ker- 
pen, showed the girls how to use 
special testing equipment to take 
samples from each well. 

The girls prepared mimeographed 
notices which were placed in local 
stores and distributed through the 
town’s school children. These notices 
explained the purpose of the project 
and asked for the town’s coopera- 
tion. Everyone responded favorably. 
Not once were the girls refused per- 
mission to take samples. 

The eight girls formed teams of 
two each to take the samples. They 
examined the type of wells, their 
depth and covering materials, and 
measured the distances of the wells 
from septic tanks or other possible 
sources of contamination. 


Then the girls mailed their sam- 
ples, together with the other infor- 
mation they had collected, to the 
Washington State Health Depart- 
ment. Two weeks later, the findings 
were reported to the club. 

Out of 80 wells tested, 12 were 
found to be contaminated. Some of 
these were then relocated by their 
owners. A few new ones were drilled, 
and a few merely required new cov- 
erings. The owners thanked the girls 
for saving them from possible serious 
disease or poisoning from the infect- 
ed water supplies. 

Says Mary Hutchinson, who was 
president of the club at the time of 
the survey, “It was a lot of work, but 
it was worthwhile and fun besides.” 

—Roy HEMMING. 


World Week presents its “Award for 
Good Citizenship” to the C.S.C. 4H 
Club of Thorp, Washington. 





4-H Citizenship Winners 


THE TWO TEEN-AGERS shown at 
right have won the 1954 National 4-H 
Citizenship Awards. They were chosen 
from the 4-H Clubs’ two million mem- 
bers for their “attitudes, qualities, and 
acts which reflect a good citizen’s con- 
cern for the welfare of parents, neigh- 
bors, members, community, country.” 

4-H Clubs are organizations of rural 
youth whose aim is better farming. 

Cephas Williamson, 16, (center), a 
high school senior of Americus, Ga., 
organized a campaign that raised over 
$2,000 for community improvement. 
He helped by giving talks over radio 
and TV and before civic groups. He 
also led a group of 4-H members who 
painted mailboxes in his community. 

Sara Traughber, 17, (right), a high 
school senior in Springfield, Tenn., has 
been president for the past year of her 
club’s county council. She has been 
leader of its public speaking project, 
and has written scripts for radio and 
TV shows, telling of 4-H ideals. 


Wide World photo 
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Q. How can I get my boy friend 
Joe back? I broke off with him, but 
now I want to go with him again. 


A. What makes you think you and 
Joe will “click” any better this time 
than you did before? Quite possibly, 
Joe recognizes a point you've over- 
looked—that people can wear their 
welcome out. 

Look at it this way: both of you 
are growing up fast. Your interests, 
your ideas—and yes, even your 
friends—are changing, more rapidly 
thar you realize. You and Joe aren't 
at all the same people who were 
interested in each other six months 
or a year ago. And you shouldn't be! 

Joe probably realizes that you're 
no longer “right” for each other. It 
isn’t that he doesn’t like you. It’s just 
that you're growing in different di- 
rections, and it’s time to-look around 
and expand your dating territory. 

That doesn’t mean you can't be 
friends with Joe. And it doesn’t mean 
that you and Joe won't ever get to- 
gether again. But if the feeling is at 
all mutual, you won't have to chase— 
so don’t. Be friendly and natural 
around him. Don’t act the part of 


ask 44 Head 


“the woman scorned.* Let him know 
by the way you act and talk that 
youre willing to bury the hatchet. 
Whether or not he takes you up on 
the suggestion, you'll have one more 
friend worth knowing. 

If he doesn’t follow your lead, look 
around you before you craw! into 
that shell. He may be seeing things a 
bit more realistically than you. Play 
the field for awhile. Then see how 
you feel about Joe. 


QO. Recently I mei a girl of a dif- 
ferent faith. She won't date me be- 
cause she thinks that mixed religions 
can sometimes spoil a happy rela- 
tionship between a boy and girl. 
What do you think? 


A. Developing an understanding 
and respect for the beliefs -of others 
is a very vital part of growing up. 
The United States is one of the few 
countries in which people of all 
creeds may mingle freely together. 
It’s important in a democracy like 
ours for teen-agers to learn to get 
along with people whose beliefs dif- 
fer from their own. 

And yet, it’s also important to 


realize that differences in religion 
present a number of serious prob- 
lems—even in a country of religious 
freedom. A person’s faith often has 
a strong irfifluence on his entire way 
of living. Are you, at the present 
time, aware of these differences? 

Let’s say, for instance, that you go 
ahead and date this girl whose re- 
ligion is different from your own. 
“Why shouldn't I?” you ask. “I'm not 
planning to marry the girl., What 
harm is there in dating her a few 
times?” There's no harm if you don't 
get too serious about it. In fact, this 
provides a, good chance to learn 
about the different points of view 
which exist in a democracy. 

You might like to talk the matter 
over with your minister, priest, or 
rabbi. Even though, as you say, 
there’s nothing world-shaking be- 
tween you and Barbara, it would be 
helpful to know your church’s posi- 
tion clearly. 

You should know and respect peo- 
ple of all religioas. But don’t rely on 
your limited experience in arriving 
at a decision involving a personal 
relationship with someone of a dif- 
ferent faith. Discuss the question 
frankly and openly with your family. 
Don’t be afraid or ashamed to let 
them know such questions bother 
you. 

And, until you’re honestly 
equipped to decide for yourself, 
abide by their decisions. You owe it 
to them, and to yourself. 

Send in your questions to “Ask Gay 


Head,” World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 










(OULD 
VE IT? 


Goofing Off 


There may be a shortage of civil 
defense volunteers, but a CD direc- 
tor in Massachusetts says school stu- 
dents no longer will be allowed to 
man the Ground Observation Corps 
tower in one particular town. 

He said recently that, instead of 
looking for airplanes, the students: 

(1) Flew model airplanes. 

(2) Tampered with fire 
guishers. 

(3) Ran around the roof. 


extin- 


(4) Watched the football games 
on a nearby field, instead of watch- 
ing the sky. 

(5) Were “fresh” and argumenta- 
tive toward the school custodian. 

(6) Punched holes in the ceiling 
of the tower. 

(7) Drove staples into the walls. 

(8) Caused other damage to the 
interior of the tower. 


° o oO 


1. Do you think the Civil Defense 
director was right in banning all 
teen-agers because of what a few 
students did? If you were the direc- 
tor, what sort of action would you 
take? Do you think the students 
were aware of the seriousness of the 
job? As a reward for doing a civil 
service, did they have the right to 


“goof off” because they did a “good 
deed” in the first place? 

2. Suppose you were the CD di- 
rector. What could you say or do 
that would teach the air watchers to 
carry out their grown-up responsi- 
bilities in a grown-up way? 

3. If you had been one of the stu- 
dents, would you have “gone along” 
with their pranks? Reported them? 
Tried to stop them? What could you 
have said to make them act like 
adults? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any other 
one in past or future issues of World 
Week. We publish the most interesting 
and thoughtful answers from time to 
time, and pay $5 for each solution 
printed. Send yours to “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


How to make your 
ictures talk 


Making pictures that talk doesn’t depend on 
how fancy your camera is. Mostly, it depends 
on the way you use it. 


With any camera loaded with good film (sure, 
we’re prejudiced; we think Kodak film is pretty 
good), you can make pictures that talk excit- 
ingly about doings at school or at home, about 
your hobbies, your trips, your friends—about 
everything you like. 


The trick is simple. Snap your pictures when 
people are doing things typical of themselves. 
Get Dave the disc hound when he’s spinning a 


Brownie Hawkeye Camera 
$6.95. ... The world’s most 
popular camera makes excel- 
lent ‘‘talking’’ pictures in 
black and white or color. 
Flasholder, $4. 


! 

| 

! 

Prices include | 
federal tax 

and are anifest 


to change with- 
out notice | 


new platter; the star of the school play when 
she’s striking a dramatic pose; the class come- 
dian in the midst of a punch line; the crowd at 
the picnic when they’re eating or singing or 
playing ball. 

What you have to avoid is obvious— posed 
pictures. They hardly ever talk. ' 


By the way, “talking” pictures are prize 
winners. And competition for the 1955 National 
High School Photographic Awards is now open. 
$5,000 in awards. Like a rules folder? The cou- 
pon below will bring it. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Room 802, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Please send me (free, of course) a rules folder for the 
National High School Photographic Awards. 


Name 





Address 





City 
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T IS FOR TEACHER 


OUNG, aattractive Gloria “Pat” 
Dudly and a million other school 

teachers are embarked on another 
challenging year of teaching youth. 
Pat teaches mentally retarded ninth 
graders at a junior high school on 
the Lower East Side in Manhattan. 
And for Pat that is an exciting as- 
signment. 

Pat first became interested in a 
teaching career when she was a 
student at James Monroe High 
School in the Bronx, N. Y.—the same 
school that Mindy Carson 
went to. “I had an English teacher 
who was doing such a terrific job,” 
Pat explained in a recent interview, 
“that I decided no other career could 
be so worthwhile for me as teach- 
ing.” 

In high school Pat was an honor 
student who devoted much time to 
the Service League. After gradua- 
tion, she went to Brooklyn College 
for four years, majoring in English 
and taking courses in how to teach. 
She did her practice teaching at 
Midwood High School, Brooklyn. 

When Pat received her B.A. in 
English, she took the New York City 
examination (150 short-answer ques- 
tions on English and teaching meth- 
ods) and passed it with flying colors 
to receive her regular license for 
teaching. (Most states require that 
teachers have a license or teaching 
certificate. ) 

“But I should have studied the job 
market more carefully,” Pat told us. 
“When I finished college, there was 
an over-supply of English teachers 
in the New York area and a shortage 


singer 


nm ' SCHOOL TEACHER—Career at a Glance wi 


WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


REQUIREMENTS 
(Educ. and Exper.) 


REQUIREMENTS 
(Personal) 


of grade-school teachers. And I had 
prepared to teach only English.” 

When Pat had saved enough 
money from working at odd jobs, she 
went to Columbia University to get 
her Master’s degree, (Pat's jobs in- 
cluded clerking in a department 
store, working for a telephone com- 
pany, and proofreading for a 
printer.) In ‘addition to doing ad- 
vanced study in English, she took 
special courses in the techniques for 
working with mentally retarded stu- 
dents. 

She has been a teacher-specialist 
in this field ever since. “Workiny 
with slow students is exciting to me, 
Pat said. “I enjoy helping them to 
grow to their full capacity. Many of 
them work harder than the so-called 
‘smart’ student.” 

In the special work Pat keeps the 
same students all day and teaches 
them all subjects, except music. 

After school, Pat works on lesson 
preparation, grading papers, and 
writing reports. 


WHAT ABOUT YOU? 


Have you considered teaching as a 
career? 

Schools all over the country have 
the “Help Wanted” sign out as 35,- 
000,000 young people crowd the na- 
tion’s schools. A million additional 
young people start school every year 
and tens of thousands of new teach- 
ers are needed. 

There are openings in every field 
of teaching—especially in elementary 
schools—at ‘present. There is also a 
shortage of high school teachers in 


DUTIES 


Miss ‘Pat’ Dudly on the steps of the 
New York school where she teaches. 


many places. Later, as the “war 
babies” grow up and enter college, 
there will be a big shortage of col- 
lege teachers. 

In order to get good teachers, 
many school systems are raising 
teachers’ pay. Also, most school 
systems now approve of married 
women teachers and are eager to 
have them continue their jobs. 

The teaching profession is the 
largest profession in our country. It 
offers challénging opportunities for 
both young men and women who 
want to serve their fellow men. Ex- 
perienced teachers with ability re- 
ceive promotion to department heads, 
supervisors, and administrators. A 
number of top educational jobs (su- 
perintendencies, professorships, etc. ) 
pay as high as $25,000 a year. Other 
teacher experts make additional in- 
come by writing textbooks or by 
acting as consultants to industry and 
government agencies. 

Teachers have unusually long sum- 
mer vacations which they use for ed- 
ucational growth and _ relaxation. 
Many teachers travel or go to sum- 
mer school. 

If you're interested in teaching as 
a career, consult your favorite teach- 
er after studying the chart below. 
—WiLuiaAM Fave , Vocational Editor. 


UUULUOLUUU EU AAC OULU CATD TATUM NE 


FUTURE 
OPPORTUNITIES 








Recommended: College-pre- 
paratory h. s. course; B.A., 
M.A., or better. (Many teach- 
ers in big-city schools have 
Ph.D.’s.); educational courses 
including practice teaching. 


Understanding, patience, 
good health, tact, pleas- 
ing personality, interest 
in others, desire te serve. 


4-6 classes daily with 
25-40 or more students, 
a homeroom, clubs to 
sponsor, participation in 


community affairs and 
+ ols. 


Mostly inside work. New build- 
ings with better equipment makes 
work easier; long vacations; stim- 
ulating fellow workers. Pay im- 
proving. Communities treating 


ht 


Big opportunities for tal- 
ented beginners for many 
years to come. Also, teach- 
ing careers can lead te 
coreers in many other 


beings. Exten- fields — writing, business, 





professional groups. sas 


sien of tenure makes for security etc. 


eon many jobs. 





From the Army to YOU— 
A WRITTEN GUARANTEE of ees TRAINING 


. 


ey a “vacancy has be 3 
~ for Tes, you may enlist auring-—) 


x) pretty 


AVIATION...Leading to varied jobs in fixed wing and helicopter aircraft 
such as mechanic, aircraft engine foreman or helicopter pilot. 


RADIO...Leading to such jobs as radio engineer, radio 
electrician, communications engineer, or radio repairman. 


The COURSE of your choice 
RESERVED for you— 
BEFORE enlistment! 


AFTER graduation get a written guarantee of the training 
you want—from the United States Army. Choose your 
Army technical school and pick your course before enlist- 
ment simply by filling out a training request with your 
Army Recruiter. If you are found qualified, you will re- 
ceive a letter reserving your training for you, in the manner 
shown above. This is your written guarantee that you will 
attend the course of your choice— if you enlist! 


Over 100 courses to choose from 


The Army now offers a wide range of opportunity — over 
100 courses, each resulting in a valuable profit-making 
MEDICINE...Leading to jobs in pharmacy, dentistry, skill for the future. You train in the field you like best, 
physical therapy, and other specialtics. whether it be radio, mechanics, medicine, journalism, 
electrical engineering, guided missiles, or many others 
and you graduate a specialist! 
So, get the right training the right way—with a written 
Army guarantee before enlistment. Reserve your ticket to 
a bigger, better future with Army technical schooling. 


c-————— FILL OUT COUPON —————— 
$$13 


| THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 

| Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 

| Attn: AGSN 

| Please send me the Army booklet describing special 
| opportunities for high school graduates 
| 

| 


wR 
miss 


ADDRESS 


city DATE OF GRAD 


ENGINEERING...Leading to jobs such as diesel mechanic, foundry 
foreman, powerman, tractor mechanic, or powerhouse electrician. 





Don Schlundt 
F INDIANA rings up its third Big 

Ten crown in a row, you can bet 
your sneakers it'll be the “fault” of 
just one guy—Don Schlundt. The husky 
6-10 skyscraper is a team in himself 
with enough left over for a pretty. good 
jayvee! 

An All-American 
a row, the blond bomber is a cinch 
to make it No. 3 this year. He holds 
nearly every Big Ten record in the 
book, including total scoring for a 
season, best field goal percentage, most 
free throws, and most points in one 
game. 


The 


tor two vears in 


last record took some doing 


Hoosier Hot-Shot 


Indiana was playing Ohio State last 
January 18, and Don was hotter than 
a forest fire. With about five minutes 
to go, he had racked up 40 points— 
and needed just 4 more to crack the 
single-game mark set by Dick Ives of 
[owa back in 1944. 

At this point, Coach McCracken 
took him out. The crowd groaned. But 
two minutes later, they roared as Don 
came back in. The bomber didn’t dis- 
appoint them. By the final tick of the 
clock, the Ives’ record was ancient his- 
tory. Schlundt had hit on 16 out of 25 
floor shots and sunk 15 of 17 charity 
throws for a grand and glorious total 
f 47 points! 

"Twas on the basis of stunts like this 
that Schlundt was ranked second only 
to the great Frank Selvy in the All- 
American ballots for 1953-54. 

The big boy learned his dribbles and 
hooks at Washington-Clay High School 
in South Bend, Ind. Every time you 
looked up in those days, Don was 
shooting up baskets and shooting up, 
period. One year he outgrew four pairs 
of pants in shooting from 5-5 to 6-3! 
By the time he graduated in 1951, he 
stood 6-9. 


The Royal Duke 


can’t go under, over, or around him. 
Remember, now, we're talking about 
a player 6-7 in height. That’s why the 


HOUGH Dick Ricketts is the great 
est player in Duquesne’s history, 
won't find his among the 
leaders in anything. Neither 
lays that type 


you name 
national 
Duquesne nor Ricketts p 
of game. 

But, brother, is this fellow a ball 
player! How those pros will be thun- 
dering on his door next season! Only 
Tom Gola outranks him as an all- 
around player—and you'll get an argu- 
ment on this from some experts. 

Dick is a coach’s dream. He can do 
absolutely everything. He has a great 
jump shot and a great one-hand set 
shot. He’s deadly on the pivot and a 
fine playmaker on the outside. And in 
the rebounding department, he’s the 
greatest. He gets up higher than a 
smoke signal. 

What's more, he’s tougher than the 
wall of China on defense. You simpl\ 


pros rave about him. With all that 
height, speed, drive, spring, shooting 
ability, and know-how, Ricketts can 
play either inside or outside. He’s a 
lot like Jim Pollard—and they don’t 
come any better than the Laker cap- 
tain. 

Though basketball is his favorite 
sport, Dick is almost as good in base- 
ball. He’s a fine pitcher-first baseman 
and probably will get some big league 
offers. 

Dick’s favorites line up as follows: 
actor, Montgomery Clift; actress, Jean 
Simmons; singer, Nat King Cole; band, 
Jackie Gleason’s; school subject, his- 
tory. His biggest thrills in sport were: 

1) being chosen the most valuable 
plaver in the 1953 Holiday Festival in 


Don scored a barrel of points at 
Washington-Clay, but the nicest pass 
he made was in the direction of a pretty 
student named Gloria Blyton. Gloria 
became Mrs. Schlundt in 1952 and is 
now a secretary in a dean’s office at 
Indiana. 

An easy-going, down-to-earth sort 
of guy, Don is a business major at 
Indiana and hopes some day to own 
his own business—something he minds 
very well, by the way. First, of course, 
he wants to take a crack at pro basket- 
ball. He'll probably be the No. 1 draft 
choice of either the Lakers or the 
Pistons. 

Off the court, Don is a pretty steady 
movie goer. He rates Doris Day tops 
in both acting and singing, with Gary 
Cooper and Bing Crosby close behind. 
For music, he prefers the old Glenn 
Miller band, 

His hobby is hunting and fishing, 
while his favorite school subject is in- 
surance. For the biggest thrill of his 
sports career, he chooses the Hoosier’s 
69-68 victory over Kansas in the 1953 
national college championship. Oh, yes, 
the great Hoosier center tossed in 29 
points that day! 


Dick Ricketts 


Madison Square Garden, and (2) mak- 
ing the All-American team last year. 
His ambition in life is to become a 
school teacher and coach. Pottstown 
(Pa.) High School is mighty proud of 
its star alumnus. 
—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





ROYAL PORTABLE ANNOUNCES 


top prize winners in essay contest” 


lst prize—Senior Division Ist prize—Junior Division 


David Ridenour Baker * Linda Kent 
2126 E. 63rd St. Sarasota Junior High School 


Long Beach 5, Calif. Sarasota, Fla. 
David Starr Jordan High School 


2nd prize—Junior Division 


Eileen Farris Janice Black 


813 South 23rd St. 21 Grove St. 
Fort Smith, Ark. Rockland, Maine 


Fort Smith High School 
3rd prize—Senior Division 3rd prize—Junior Division 


Jim Dougherty Joe Hernandez | 
Abbey School John Spring Junior High 


Canon City, Colo. Tucson, Ariz. 
*Topic, “What Christmas Means to Me.” Contest closed Nov. 12, 1954 


2nd prize—Senior Division 





Congratulations to you and to the other 300 prize winners! 


And thanks to every entrant and every eee ues 
teacher in whose classes this essay con- be 
test played a part. 


You can get a complete list of contest winners 
at your Royal Portable dealer’s. 


While there, take a look at the rugged 
Royal—the portable which typed the equiv- 
alent of 96 years of writing. It’s the type- 
writer of a lifetime for a lifetime . . ..the port- 
able which helps you get better marks. . . the 


portable with which you can earn extra money Does more for you... does it better, 
typing. because of these 9 amazing features! 


You can get a Royal Portable for as little as Speed Selector * New Speed Spacer * Push 
Button Top e« Visible Tab Set * New Color 


$79.50, with only $9.95 down and 18 months Combinations ¢ New Carriage Controls « Greater 
to pay. Liberal trade-ins. Go to your Royal Paper Capacity « Fiberglas-plastic Carrying Case 
Portable dealer’s today. plus Royal’s famous “Magic” Margin 


“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


, 4 ® electric «+ rtable 
World’s largest manufacturer of typewriters... ROYAL  chmiae 7 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation roytype business supplies 





Scholastic 
Writing Awards 


AVE you sent in your entry to 

Scholastic Writing Awards? If not, 
there’s still time—but the closing date 
of March 1 is approaching fast. 

The Writing Awards are 30 years old 
this year. They were founded in 1925 
to encourage high school writing talent, 
and to recognize achievement in this 
field. Conducted by Scholastic Maga- 
zines, they are sponsored by the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co. Upwards of 20,000 
entries a year are received. 





You'll be proud 
to give 


LUXURIOUS, SATIN FINISH, 
WALLET SIZE PICTURES 


ih for friends, classmates, 
relatives; employment, college 
or passport applications. 

Only pennies per picture for beautiful, 
useful reproductions of that photo you're 
so proud of! Double-weight studio paper, 
fine enough to frame. SEND ANY PORTRAIT 
OF YOURSELF together with payment. 


MAIL MONEY BACK COUPON NOW! 


WALLET PHOTO CO. 
BOX D2-15, HILLSIDE, N. J. 
Token Photos. | enclose 
ond my picture which you will return 
unharmed. My money bock if i'm not delighted. 





ADDRESS 























() 18 HIT PARADE SONGS—ONLY $2.98 
if | Give My Heart to Youl0 pam Rattie & Roll 
1 Need You Now 11. 

e iananr at Rambie 


Teach Me Tonight 
Skokiaan 

Hey There 

Count Your Blessings 
This Ole House 


Sexes une 


8. Mambo Italiano 


| events or historical problems, 


You are eligible if you are enrolled 
(in any public, private, or parochial 
school in the U. S. or any of its posses- 
sions) as a student in grade 10, 11, or 
12 (Senior Division) or grade 6, 7, 8, 
or 9 (Junior Division). 

You can send in as many entries as 
you like, in any of the following classi- 
fications: 


Senior Division 

1. SHORT-SHORT STORY: Leggth: 
1000 words maximum, 

2. SHORT STORY: 
words maximum. 

3. INFORMAL ESSAY: 
ject treated from a more 
sonal viewpoint.) Length: 
maximum. 

4. POETRY: Minimum 
(either a single poem or 
poems ). 

5. EXPOSITORY ARTICLE: (Any 
topic of general interest, such as news 
treated 
from an objective point of view.) 
Length: 2500 words maximum. 

6. DRAMATIC SCRIPT: (For ra- 


Length: - 4000 

(Any sub- 
or less per- 
2000 words 


of 50 lines 
group of 


| dio or TV or one-act play.) Length: 


3500 words maximum. 


Junior Division 

1. ESSAY: Suggested length: 
1000 words. 

2. POETRY: Not less than 12 nor 
more than 75 lines in a single poem or 
group of poems. 

38. SHORT STORY: Suggested 
length: Between 1000 and 3000 words. 

You can get the complete rule book 
by writing to: Scholastic Writing 
Awards, c/o Literary Cavalcade, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Awards include cash prizes up to 
$25, Sheaffer Snorkel pens, and certifi- 
cates of merit, as well as special awards 
ranging up to a four-year tuition col- 


300 to 


| lege scholarship. 


| part of the SCHOLASTIC 
| program. Other Scholastic 

| clude: 
| tic-Ansco Photography 


Scholastic Writing Awards is one 
AWARDS 
Awards in- 
Scholas- 
Scho- 


Scholastic Art Awards, 
Awards, 


| lastic Award for American Citizenship. 





Hit Parade Records 18 Songs $2.98 


By Stars of Radio, 1.V., Stage and Screen 


6 Complete Hits on 1 Nonbreakable Record 





[] 18 MAMBO SONGS—$2.98 
Loco, Tito Puente é Tito Rodriguez 
El Nuevo Mambo 
. Quero Na Ma 
Caramaios 


By Joe 
Aprieta +s Polio 
No Cuentes Conmigo 
Mambolero 





includes 
ook 


Tu Pilato 
Sag ‘How 











(1 20 HILLBILLLY HITS—ONLY $2.98 


Release Me 

! Forgot More Than 
You'll Ever Know 

You Setter Not Do That 
§ Don’t Hurt Anymore 


tll Be There 

Good Deal Lucille 
My New Love Affair 
One By One 
Sparkiing Brown Eyes 16. Cry, Cry Dartin 


Even Though Thank You for Calling 








To Dance 
The Mambo'’ 





Esy 
El Mambo Hop ° 
¥ b b 18. En 





Bolondron 





Y er 


—_—=_ as 
eo 





os 
18 Send 78 "RPM 
Send 45 RPM 


ETTER VALUES CO., Dept. 575 


18 Market St.,Newark, New Jersey ( 


O ft enciose $2. 9s. Sena the 18 Hit Parade Songs. | 
O t enctose $2.98. Send the 20 Hillbilly rd Bok 
0 t enclose $2.98. Send the 18 Mambos and 1 


Name 


SoRUBIENH Yowg-Aouow uo pjog 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Bach (p. 4)—Famous German com- 
poser (1685-1750), particularly well- 
known for his organ music. 

leper (p. 4)—A person suffering from 
Hansen’s disease, a skin disease. 

Nobel Peace Prize (p. 4)—Annual 
money awards provided for in the will 
of Alfred Nobel (1833-1896), a Swede 
who invented dynamite. The awards go 
to men who have advanced world peace. 

scepter (p. 10)—A staff used by a 
ruler or emperor as a symbol of his 
authority. 

Buddhist (p. 10)—A follower of the 
religion founded in India 2,500 years 
ago by Guatama Buddha. Buddhism is 
the chief religion of East Asia. 

seclusion (p. 10)—As used in the arti- 
cle, withdrawn from the world or living 
shut up from normal contact with others. 

daimyo (p. 10)—Powerful landown- 
ers in Japan from 10th to 19th centuries. 

commodore (p. 10) —From 1862- 
1899, in the U. S. Navy, an officer com- 
manding a squadron of ships or a naval 
station; a rank below rear admiral but 
above captain; the title was used briefly 
again during World War II but dropped 
after the war. 

Meiji (p. 10)—In Japanese, means 
“enlightened rule.” A name given to 
Emperor Mutsuhito (1867-1912). 

Rising Sun (p. 11) — The Japanese 
call their land Nippon, from the words 
Nitsu (sun) and Phon (rising). The 
name originated with the Chinese, since 
Japan lay east of China and was be- 
lieved to be the source of the sun. The 
Japanese flag has had the symbol of a 
sun on it since 800 A. D. 

militarists (p. 11)—Persons who fa- 
vor warlike policies. 

hectare (p. 12)—In the metric sys- 
tem of measurement, a hectare is a 
measure of land area equal to 2.471 
acres. 

tariff (p. 13)—A tax charged by one 
nation on goods imported from another. 


Say It Right 
Schweitzer (p. 4)—shvi tsér 
Alsace (p. 4)—dl sas 
Bach (p. 4)—biix 
Lambarene (p. 4)—lan ba ra na 
Buddhist (p. 4)—bdod ist 
Xavier (p. 10)—za vi ér 
daimyo (p. 10)—di myé 
samurai (p. 10)—sdm 60 ri 
shogun (p. 10)—shé goon 
Meiji (p. 11)—mé ji 
Ryukyu (p. 11)—ri 60 ka 
Sakhalin (p. 11)—sé ka lén 
Shigeru Yoshida (p. 13) —shé gé 160 
yo shé da 
Ichiro Hatoyama (p. 13)—éch é rd ha td 


Back Up, Buddy is. SI 
As Far ,* i'm Concerned i9 Pretty’ Wo rds ‘ 
. Shake A Leg 20. Honky Tonk Girt 


Address 
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.» . and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36,-N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

In the December 1 World Week (p. 
9) in the article “Debate McCarthy 
Censure,” you said he is the fourth Sen- 
ator to be censured by-the Senate. I 
would like to know the names and states 
of the Senators who were censured in 
past years. 

Beatrice J]. Brubaker 
Holtwood, Pa. 


e John L. McLaurin and Benjamin 
R. Tillman, both Democrats of South 
Carolina, in 1902; and Hiram Bingham, 
Republican, of Connecticut, in 1929.— 
Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

My geography class at Caruthersville 
High School is taking World Week. In 
my opinion it is by far the best and most 
helpful magazine in any of my classes. 
I especially like the way it goes into 
the details and background of news 
about foreign countries. Thank you so 
much for such a wonderful magazine. 

Mary Reickert 
Caruthersville, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 

In your November 17 crossword puz- 
zle (“Plain Geometry”) No. 49 down 
says to give the chemical symbol for 
tungsten. The dictionary says it is just 
“W.” Your answer December 1 says 
“Fra 

Lois Fiebelkorn 
Rochester (Mich.) H. S. 


® Our slip is showing! No. 49 down | 


should have said “chemical abbrevia- 
tion for tungsten,” for which “Tu” is the 
answer. The symbol is “W.”—Ed. 


Dear Editor 
Our class enjoys World Week very 
much. We like to read your arttcles 
.bout European and Asiatic countries. 
Please continue these. We would also 
like more articles on vocational guid- 
ance and famous Americans. 
Carolyn McGraw 
Eastwood H. S. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
e Watch especially for our special 
section on CAREERS, coming in the 
March 16 issue.—Ed. 
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Choose the point 
that suits you best 


Pi § (Poin* includes sac) 


| 

bitin ~<a 
WEAREVER) -( FAY tin 
Pennant Vf / = 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
@ 5 Hardaloy-tipped interchangeable 
points, for smooth, smooth writing. 


@ Exclusive C-Flow feed, insures instant 
starting; shows when to refill. 


Only 


Extra-size ink capacity. 


Available in maroon, 
blue, green, grey, 
black 


Matching Pen and Pencil 


Set, in beautiful $1.98 


gift box. 





FOUNTAIN PENS 
BALL PENS 
MECHANICAL PENCILS 


REVER) 


WEA 


' Made by David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, N.J.... World’s Largest Pen Maker 
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Al Cast! It's here! 


Teen Age Book Club's new 


hit tells how to succeed 
in your social life. 


ETIQUETTE 


For Young Moderns 


Written for Teen Agers by Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines’ well-known 
authority on Teen Age affairs. 


This new, thrilling, indis- 
pensable book gives you the 
social know-how {o handle 
yourself in any social situa- 
tion, helps you achieve poise, 
personality, popularity. 
Hundreds of practical hints 
on manners, dating, giving a 
party, dining out, sending 
and accepting invitations, 
etc. This book is a must for 
every teen ager. Just pub- 
lished, this exciting volume 
is one of dozens of fascinat- 
ing titles you can buy in in- 
expensive 25¢ and 35¢ edi- 
tions if you are a member of 
the Teen Age: Book Club. 


THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

The Teen Age Book Club is 
a unique plan for schools 
which enables you to buy 
books especially selected for 
their appeal to teen agers. 
It costs you nothing to join 


P-L-E-A- 


a Club. There are no dues 
or initiation fees. 


BOOKS FOR EVERYONE 
Members may choose each 
month from among 16 wide- 
ly varied titles, including 
Mysteries, Romances, Ad- 
venture, Dog and Horse Sto- 
ries, Laughs and Jokes, 
Sports, “How to” books, 
etc. Club members need not 
buy any specific number of 
books. They may buy as 
many or as few as they 
wish of the books offered 
during the year. 

DIVI- 


FRE DENDS 


For every four books pur- 
chased, Club members 
may choose an additional 
dividend book free. 


S-E! 


Do not ask to buy ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG MOD- o—= = 


ERNS unless you are a Teen Age Book Club member. 
ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG MODERNS is published 
by the Teen Age Book Club for its members and 
we cannot sell single copies to non-members. 
Wouldn’t you like to have a TAB Club in your 
class? Ask your teacher to help you 


start one! 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, WN. Y: 














DO YOU KNOW— 


How to make an introduction—who gets in- 
troduced to whom—the correct use of names 
and titles . . . How to “icebreak” a conversa- 


tion . .. How to keep the conversational ball 
rolling .. . How to talk easily and be easy 
to talk to . . . How to ask a girl for a date 


(boys) ... How to accept or refuse a date 
(girls) ... About etiquette at parties, proms, 
and on dates—receiving line, cutting in, ask- 
ing for a dance—blind dating, double dates 
... When to tip and how much ... all about 
social correspondence — bread-and-butter 
notes, thank you notes, notes of sympathy 
and congratulations . . . You'll find the an- 
swers to these and dozens of other vitally 
important questions in the Teen Age Book 
Club’s exclusive publication Etiquette for 
Young Moderns. 











TO MY TEACHER: 


I'm interested in joining a Teen Age Book Club. If others in 
the class would like to join, won't you help us start a Club 
by sending for information and free materials, as described 
on page 8-T of your Teacher edition of this magazine? 








Signature 


Heavenly Gaze 


By Edith Egli, Pomeroy High School, Pomeroy, lowa 
* Starred words refer to astronomy 














STUDENTS are invited to 
submit original cross- 
word puzzles for publi- 
cation in Scholastic —— 
azines. Each puzzle 
should be built around 
one subject, which may 
be drawn from History, 
Art, Science, or any fie 























of knowledge. Maximum 
about 60 words, of 





which at least 10 must 
be related to the theme, 
For any original puzzle 
published we will pay 
you $10.00. Entries must 
include puzzle, defini- 
tions, and answers on 





separate sheets. Keep a 
copy as puzzles cannot 
be returned. Give name 
address, school, and 
rade. Address: Puzzle 
ditor, World Week, 33 
W. 42 St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Answers this week 
in Teacher Edition, next 
week in your edition. 




















































































































. Heavenly body revolving about 


the sun. 
. Paths of heavenly bodies. 
. Reddish-colored planet. 
2. Wander. 
3. Like, in the same manner. 


. Attraction of bodies towards the 


earth’s surface. 
“Six” in Roman numerals. 
. Uncle ; 
_ de Janeiro. 
. Contraction for he would. 
2. Always. 
. ____. Francisco. 
25. Wise. 
3. Dried. 
. Pertaining to the sun. 
29. Half an em. 
. Proceed. 
. Closes. 
. Vegetables. 
. Its capital is Lima. 
Child’s toy. 
2. Constellation, the Harp. 
3. Feed for horses. 
. The whole amount. 
5. Be seated. 
. Nickname for Edward. 


. Planet named after Roman god of 


the sea. 
. 12th letter of Greek alphabet. 
52. Number of planets. 
3. Ripped. 
5. Large birds. 
. Motherless child. 


. Stages of the moon. 


2. Part of the verb to be. 


. Scold persistently. 
. Make a mistake. 


5. Former Russian emperors. 


. Brightest constellation in the 


northern sky. 


. Decay. 

. Inlet of the sea. 

. Prefix meaning “not.” 

. This insect spins a web. 

. Rescue. 

. Small bottle. 

. Brightest star in the Northern 


Hemisphere. 


. Smallest planet. 
. This comet was last seen in 1910. 
3. Concerning. 


25. Therefore. 
_ Moines, Iowa. : 


. Convulsive cry. 


. Shape of the earth. 


2. Front part of a comet. 
33. Chemical abbrev. for tungsten. 


52. 
54. 


. Fasten securely. 

3. Overhead railway. 

. Ringed planet. 

. Narrow woven bands. 

. Planet farthest from the sun. 
47. 

. Compass point. 
49. 
50. 


37. Neat 


Nothing. 


Correlative of neither. 
European Recovery Program 
(abbr.). 

National Guard (abbr.). 
New Hampshire (abbr.). 





Answers to last week's puzzle 


S A 
M 
U 


B 
R 
A 
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Are A Great Sweet-Treat! 


@ As awonderful destert or 
“between-meal” snack, you can’t 
beat tasty Sun- Maid Raisins for satis- 
fying your sweet-tooth! They're 
chuck-full of natural fruit sugar .. . 
packed with iron, too, to give you 
extra energy! Carry the pocket- 
size and nibble on Sun-Maids to 
your heart’s content when working 
or playing. They're good for you! 


ASK MOM TO GET 
THE LOW-PRICED 
HANDY 6-PACK 


ENCINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
SWD ENCINE MECHANIC 


RA 
NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
prepares you for the career you want in Aviation, 

Pt the mighty, growing industry with unlimited 
future, high earning potentials, and the oppor- 
tunity for real SECURITY. Think what NORTH- 
ROP’S concentrated courses can mean to you 

in terms of time saved, money earned. 

And remember — if you should enter the Armed Services 
or should go directly into the Aviation Industry, your 
Northrop Training puts you chead . faster. 
STUDENT PLACEMENT — Northrop has impressive 
recotd of graduate placement...also helps students obtain 
part-time employment, if desired. 

ssAIt . con NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 

“ ON eon 1163 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood |, California 

tal (Cl Aeronautical Engineering () A & E Mechanic 


farther 


ADDRESS 
city , ZONE STATE 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


earn sensational commission 

financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit 

PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


CLASS & CLUB PINS 
RINGS, MEDALS, KEYS 
for Dramatics, Music, 
Fraternity, Sorority, etc. 
Send 5¢ for 36-page catalogue 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co. 
112A Fulton St., New York 3 





from your 
GRADUATION 

PORTRAIT 
or other photos 


20 FOR 1 00 


FROM ONE POSE 
POSTPAID 


Give classmates, friends, relatives, 
wallet-size copies of your favorite por- 
trait or snapshot. Ideal for college or 
employment applications, etc. Beauti- 
ful double-weight, finest finish pic- 
tures in convenient wallet-size — 
2%” x 3%”. Send graduation picture 
or negative with $1.00 for 20 copies 


YOUR SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Money Refunded If Not Sotisfied 


DEPT. 33, P. O. BOX 1358, PORTLAND, MAINE 
Please send me Keepsake Photos 


| enclose $ and photograph 
which will be returned to me. 














Mii“ '“Tops, don’t miss. 


wwwe ROMEO AND JULIET. 
(United Artists. Produced by Sandro 
Ghenzi. Directed by Renato Castel- 
lani.) 


Filmed in Italy in ravishing Tech- 
nicolor, this is unquestionably the most 
beautiful version of Shakespeare’s im- 
mortal Romeo and Juliet ever pre- 
sented. Verona and Mantua, looking 
as if this were still the 16th century, 
provide the backgrounds. The hand- 
some costumes and interiors, photo- 
graphed in the style of the old masters, 
turn the screen into a veritable art 
gallery. 

But best of all, director Castellani 
never forgot that he was making a 
movie. The tragedy unfolds smoothly 
and dramatically. The screen is always 
alive, vibrant, exciting. And the love 
story comes through with rare charm 
and directness. 

No small part of the film’s effective- 
ness is due to the casting of two un- 
knowns, Laurence Harvey and Susan 
Shentall, as Shakespeare’s “star-cross’d 
lovers.” Because they are young, as 
Shakespeare intended them to be, their 
tragedy has a special appeal. Perhaps 
some of the poetry is lost as a result 
of their inexperience, but the drama 
is better than ever. You can’t afford 
to miss this one! 


“Wi ANIMAL FARM. (Louis de 
Rochemont. Produced and directed 
by John Halas and Joy Batchelor.) 


George Orwell’s Animal Farm, writ- 
ten shortly after World War II, already 
ranks as a great political satire. Through 
his fabled revolt of the animals, Orwell 
drew an ironic parallel to events in 
the Soviet Union since the Russian 
revolution. 

The English cartoonists, Halas and 
Batchelor, have faithfully translated 
Orwell’s book into a feature film, Un- 


like most cartoons, this one isn’t at 


all funny, or charming, or sweet. Or-, 


well wrote in deadly earnest, and his 
translators have kept their film that way. 

This story of the rise of a dictator- 
ship in the barnyard has many serious 
things to say about our own times, and 
animation is probably the only way 


Wi“ Good. 


“Fair. “Save your money. 

they could be said on film. As a result, 
Animal Farm can properly be saluted 
as the first feature cartoon to use the 
medium for purposes other than fairy 
tale storytelling. 


www SO THIS IS PARIS. (Uni- 
versal-International. Produced by Al- 
bert J. Cohen. Directed by Richard 

Quine.) 

Apparently there’s just no end to 
Tony Curtis’ talents. In this grand, 
light-hearted musical, he teams with 
Gene Nelson and Paul Gilbert. And 
Tony proves that he can sing and dance 
with the best of them. 

As a trio of gobs on leave in Paris, 
the three accept the responsibility of 
providing for a batch of French war 
orphans. To raise the necessary money, 
of course, there is only one thing to do: 
They put on a show. Like everything 
else in this picture, it is fast, funny, 
and gay. 

Rounding out the cast, singer Gloria 
De Haven is sweet and attractive as 
Tony’s girl, while hoofer Gene Nelson 
winds up with Corinne Calvet. Not 
bad for a three-day leave! So This Is 
Paris probably won't help cement 
Anglo-French relations, but it does pro- 
vide some fresh and thoroughly engag- 
ing entertainment. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WAY Tops, don’t miss. WY iHGood. 
WY Fair. “Save your money. 


Drama: “~The Caine Mutiny. 
“vv Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
wvr-A Star Is Born, ~/MHOn the 
Waterfront. “High and Dry. ~vr 
The Black Shield of Falworth. ~The 
Detective. ““MRear Window. “wr 
Broken Lance. “~““Dawn at Socorro 
“i~Rogue Cop. “““Three Hours to 
Kill. ~11“High and the Mighty. #™Mag- 
nificent Obsession. “Suddenly. wer 
Dragnet. “Africa Adventure. 

Comedy: “Man with a Million 
“Sabrina. “~ Hobson’s Choice, 

Musical: “~~/Deep in My Heart. 
“11-Seven Brides for Seven Brothers 
“White Christmas. “Brigadoon. 
“The Student Prince. “Living It 
Up. 

Documentary: “The Vanishing 
Prairie. Mi" iVictory at Sea. Me 
The Cowboy. 





The 5-year-old, visiting the farm for 
the first time, was taken out to see the 
lambs. 

As he patted the first one, he ex- 
claimed delightedly, “Why, they make 


them out of blankets!” 
Capper’s Weekly 


Now Let Me See... 


Feminine version of Hamlet’s speech: 
‘Alas poor Yorick, I knew him, not well, 
in fact, hardly at all . . . we were part 
of the same crowd, actually, darling, he 
was a complete stranger—what did you 
say his name was?” 

Chatsworth Chatter 


Glub—Glub! 
Waiter: “May I help you with that 
soup, sir?” 
Diner: “What do you mean, help me? 
| don’t need any help.” 
Waiter: “Sorry, sir. From the sound, 
| thought you might wish to be dragged 


ashore : 


His. Honor 
Suitor: “In asking for your daughter's 
hand, I want you to know that I have 
in honored name.” 
Her father: “At what bank and for 


how much?” 
Mis-A-Sip 


‘Fore and Aft 
Officer: “Are you happy now that 
you're in the Navy?” 
Boot: “Yes, sir.” 
Officer: “What were you before you 
got into the Navy?” 
Boot: “Much happier.” 


Tall Texan Story 


An oldtimer in a small Alabama town 
vas standing on a street corner watch- 
ing ominous black clouds gathering in 
the west when a stranger standing next 
to him remarked, “I don’t like to say it 
but those clouds look exactly like some 
we had back in Texas one time just be- 
fore a tornado struck.” 

“Was it a bad one?” the native asked. 

“Bad?” the Texan replied. “How you 
figure I happen to be in Alabama?” 

Birmingham News Mag 


To a Degree 


There was a young man named Teedle, 
Who wouldn't accept his degree: 

He said, “It’s bad enough to be Teedle, 
Without being Teedle? D.D.” 


North Carolina Education 


Transit Tribulations 


Into an already crowded rush-hour 
train on the London Underground a 
mother pushed her small son, and 
squeezed in after him. 

He complained of being squashed 
and was told to “shut up.” But he con- 
tinued to grumble, and presently was 
heard to shout, peevishly, “Mind me 
‘ead! Mind me ’ead!” 

“Oh, hold your row, Alfie,” cried his 
mother. “You've got to be a sardine in 
here.” 

“It’s all right for you,” replied Alfie, 
angrily, “you're not at the bottom of the 


tin!” 
Tit-Bits 


Heers Voices 


A young man was being examined by 
a psyehiatrist to see if he was mentally 
fit to join the army. 

“Do you ever hear voices and not 
know who is speaking or where the 
sounds are coming from?” asked the 
doctor. : 

“Why, yes, often,” said the young 
man. 

“Ah!” said the psychiatrist, leaning 


forward in his chair. “When does this | 


happen?” 
“Practically every time I answer the 


telephone.” 
McCall Spirit 


Eek |! 


Bob (to his sister): “I hear you fell 
down when you were skating today. 
Was anyone around to laugh?” 

Helen: “No, but the ice made some 


awful cracks.” 
Future Farmer 


Cautious 


An old lady eyed the drug cletk 
doubtfully. “I assume,” she said, “that 
you are a fully qualified druggist!” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am.” 

“You have passed all the required 
examinations?” 

“Yes, indeed, ma’am.” 

“You've never poisoned anybody by 
mistake, have you?” 

“Why, no!” 

“Very well, then, please give me five 
cents’ worth of cough drops.” 

Healthwarye 


Safety First 
I think that I shall never see a driver 


half so dumb as me; a driver who can’t | 


park his own within the parking meter 
zone; who waits at intersections, shy, 
till all the other cars go by; who timidly 
moves on, and then—that doggone light 
goes red again. 

But still I've never killed a guy, or 
crippled any passerby. I move along 
with slow advance and never take just 
one more chance. And if I seem slow 
to arrive, at least I turn up still alive. 


Kansas City Star | 


(SEARLESS (FOSDICK 


by AL CAPP 








FIRST—! MUST FIX 
MY HAIR, WITH 
WILDROOT CREAM= 
OIL!’ — REMOVES 
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AT ALL TIMES” NOw, ! 
WILL BE A CREDIT TO 
THE DEPARTMENT, 
ON THE FRONT 
PAGE /’-GET 























Peter Penguin's 

a very sly guy 
Notice the glint 

in his roving eye 
With a chirp 

and a cheer 
He spots what is near 


(Now watch Baby Ruth 
go bye bye) 


Lee CANDY COMPANY Otto Schnering, Founder 


4 makes of Butterfinger. Coconut Grove. Caramel Nougat. Dip candy sav. Saf-T-Pops. Fruit Drops ana Mints 


Nowe “eet Wee “Nee “ee “ee” ee Ret ee ie ee fer” Cree Ne ee ee” 


.. Does your school, youth organization, or group need money? Write us for . 
4 complete fund raising plan successfully employed elsewhere. No obligation. \X 





Teaching Guide for 


TEACHING GUIDE p. 5 


Unit on JA 2 AN AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


IN THIS ISSUE 


For all classes: SEMESTER RE- 
VIEW TEST, pp. 15-18; news pages, 
pp. 5-8. 

World History: Unit on Japan, esp. 
pp. 10-11 and 18; “Newsmakers” 
(Schweitzer), p. 4. 

World Geography: Unit on Japan, 
esp. cover and pp. 9 and 12. 

U. S. History, Problems of Democ- 
racy: “Newsmakers” (Disney), p. 4; 
unit on Japan, esp. pp. 11 and 13; 
“American Issues,” p. 14. 

Civics, Citizenship: “Good Citizens,” 
p. 19; “How Would You Solve It?” 
p. 20. 

Life Adjustment: Moral and spiritual 
values, “How Would You Solve It?” 
p. 20; teen-age problems, “Ask Gay 
Head,” p. 20; vocational, “Career 
Club,” p. 22. 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


The semi-annual Semester Review 
Test appears on pages 15-18 in this 
issue. It contains a variety of questions 
testing for factual information, picture 
identification, critical thinking, and an 
ability to read cartoons, charts, and 
graphs. Many teachers prefer to use 
the test apart from the magazine. If 
you want to use it separately, simply 
raise the staples to remove the quiz 
section. 

The Semester Test can be used as a 
formal end-of-term current affairs ex- 
amination, or in such ways as the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Have students answer all or 
certain sections of the test as a home- 
work assignment. Another way is to tell 
students that the questions will be 
selected from the test. Set up your own 
scoring values or ‘use those suggested 
on the test pages. 

(2) Some teachers like to work out 


the Semester Test with the class on a 
more informal approach. The class is 
given several days to work out the 
answers at home. On an assigned day, 
the test questions are answered and 
discussed orally with no marking at all. 

(3) Another method is to have the 
entire test, or selected sections, com- 
pleted in class. Groups are assigned 
to given parts of the test and, after a 
g:ven period of time has elapsed, an- 
swers are offered orally. 


Unit: JAPAN (pp. 9-13) 


Concepts in the Unit 

Within 100 years, Japan changed 
from a “hermit nation” to a modern 
world power. Too little land, too many 
people, and too few customers were 
three basic problems which Japan tried 
to solve through military conquest. The 
end of World War II ended Japan's 
imperialistic march but left her basic 
problems unsolved. Will the Western 
world help Japan find the solutions? 
Or will Japan turn to communist na- 
tions for help? 


Contents 

1. Cover: map of Japan. 

2. Pages 9 and 12: Japan, the land 
and the people. Problems of getting 
along in the face of limited farm land, 
overpopulation, and few markets for 
exports. Pictures and graph. 

3. Pages 10-11, 13: Japan's early 
history, in panel drawings, Japan's 
transformation from a backward coun- 
try to a world power. World War II 
brings changes to Japan. 


Assignments ‘ 

1. Pages 9 and 12: (1) In what way 
is each of the following a problem for 
Japan today: (a) population; (b) lim- 
ited farm land; (c) few basic resources; 
(d) export trade? (2) Why are rice 





be reviced within 3 weeks 
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of Copies 


Order Card for WORLD WEEK 
or WORLD WEEK and LITERARY CAVALCADE in combination. 
Please enter my order as checked to start with the first issue in February: 
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Freedom 
Answers 





LITERARY CAVALCADE® . . . 
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Communism 


Copies of this 64- 
page booklet are 
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any quantity at 
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and fish common food for the Japanese 
people? 

2. Pages 10-11, 18: (1) How did 
Japan modernize after Perry's visit? 
(2) What were some factors which 
caused Japan to become an imperial- 
istic nation? (3) Mention changes in 
Japan’s way of life as a result of 
World War II. (4) How is the prob- 
lem of Japan’s export trade tied up 
with the problem of communism? 


“IF YOU LIVED IN JAPAN” (p. 9) 
and “THIS IS JAPAN” (p. 12) 


Discussion Questions 

1. Suppose you were a magazine 
photographer sent to Japan to get pic- 
tures for a This Is Your Life theme. 
Your pictures would have to show 
Japan's problems of too little land, too 
many people, etc. What pictures would 
you take to tell the story? 

2. The U. S. has had a big jump in 
population in the past 100 years. Why 
should population be a more serious 
problem in Japan than in the U. S.? 
How has overpopulation affected life 
in Japan? In what ways do these prob 
lems tie in with Japan’s past program 
of imperialism? 

3. Would you expect cattle raising 
to be an important industry in Japan? 
Why or why not? 

4. “Japan must export or die.” What 
does this mean? 

Activities 

l. Assign a student to prepare a 
blackboard chart on Japan’s population, 
industries, agriculture, mineral _re- 
sources, exports, and imports. The 
World Almanac is a ready reference. 

2. For map work, students can draw 
a free-hand map of Japan and its 
neighbors in Asia. Use the cover page 
map and the map on page 12 as a 
guide. 

3. Teach graph-reading skills by in- 
tegrating the graph on page 12 during 
the class discussion. 

4. Have a bright student prepare a 
one-minute talk as former Premier 
Yoshida might have given it, empha- 
sizing the need of Japan for export 
markets. 


JAPAN’S HISTORY AND CURRENT 
AFFAIRS (pp. 10-11, 13) 


Motivation 

Recall for the class the story of Rip 
van Winkle. If a Japanese Rip van 
Winkle awoke today after a 100 year 
sleep, would he feel at home or as if 
he were in a strange land? Explain. 





TEACHING GUIDE p. 6 


Discussion Questions 

1. What connection is there between 
Japan’s living problems at home and 
her record of imperialism? (Work in 
the graph on page 12 as students de- 
velop their answers.) 

2. How do you explain the fact 
that the U. S. is lending a helping hand 
to Japan, her enemy in World War II? 
Is there any reason for the U. S. to 
think that Japan has changed her old 
ideas and ambitions? Justify your an 
sSwer. 

3. Why is the U. S. anxious that 
Japan keep her export trade with com 
munist countries as small as possible? 
How can Red China use the offer of 
as a “bargaining club” ove 
Japan’s head? 

4. Call the attention of the class 
to the cartoon on page 13. What can 
the U. S. offer to Japan as a “lifebelt’”? 


trade 


LESSON GUIDE FOR SLOW CLASSES 


Procedure 

Copy the lesson-assignment questions 
on the board for students to write into 
their notebooks. Re-phrase the ques- 
tions, if necessary, to adapt them to the 
level of ability of the class. As stu- 
dents read the text, have them under 
line the various statements which fur 
nish the answers to the questions 
After an assigned period of time, call 
on the students to read their answers 
When the information background has 
been established, adapt the discussion 
questions in the regular lesson plans to 
your own needs. Skim through the sug 
gested list of activities 


New Japan Filmstrip 
Photos used on page 9 of the unit 
on Japan are from Japan, an Island 


TOOLS for 


India 


Feb. 2 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: India Inde 
pendence, by R. Trumbull (Headline 
Series No. 105), 1954, 35¢, Foreign 
Policy Association, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. About India, 
1953, free, Embassy of India Info: 
mation Services, 2107 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington 8, D. C. Adven- 
tures in India, 1954, 20¢, World Youth, 
Inc., Quito Road, Los Gatos, Cali 
fornia. India: Oriental “Third Force”? 
(Armed Forces Talk 391), 1951, 5¢; 
India’s Population Problem (Focus, 
Vol. 5 No. 2), 1954, 10¢, American 
Geographical Society, Broadway at 
156th Street, New York 32, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Atlantic Report on In- 
dia,” Atlantic Monthly, Sept. 1954 


Since 





school year. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD, 1955 

Mrs. Pauline P. Backus, DeVilbiss 
High School, Toledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Helen S. Gray, Carver High 
School, Spartanburg, So. Carolina. 

Mr. Allen Landowne, Prospect 
Heights High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

Dr. Paul R. Pierce, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Board of Education, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





WORLD WEEK IS TEACHER-PLANNED 


Our Editorial Advisory Board (composed chiefly of classroom 
social studies teachers ) and our National Advisory Council (composed 
of distinguished school administrators) meet every spring in our 
offices to help in planning World Week's program for the coming 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
Magazines, Chairman ¢ Dr. Hobart M. Corning, 
Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C. ¢ Dr. ry 
H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. + Right Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt, Director the Department of 
Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. * Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Professor 
of Education, Harvard University « Dr. Lloyd S. 
Michael, Superintendent, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Iilinois *« Dr. Mark C. Schin- 
nerer, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohie 
* Dr. Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner 


of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. 








Nation. This is one of a series of 36 
filmstrips now in preparation, based on 
the 36 films in the motion picture series 
‘The Earth and Its Peoples,” produced 
by Louis de Rochemont Associates, and 
distributed by United World Films. 
“The Earth and Its Peoples” deals with 
life in the major geographic and cli- 
matic regions of the world. 

Each filmstrip has about 50 frames, 
black and white, each with explanatory 
caption. The first group of the 36 film- 
strips will be released next month. The 
entire group of 36 will be available by 
April, from United World Films, 1445 
Park Avenue, New York City. Price is 
$4 each ($125 for the series of 36). 
4 container with space for seven film- 
strips is included withouc extra charge 
or each purchase of seven of the strips. 
Included with each filmstrip is a teach- 
ing guide. 


TEACHERS 


“Brown Man’s Burden Analyzed,” by 
Chester Bowles, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
Sept. 5, 1954. “Neutral Mr. Nehru; 
Whose Side Is He On?” U. S. News & 
World Report, Oct. 29, 1954. “Pilgrim- 
age to Peking; Nehru in China,” News- 
week, Nov. 1954. “Unsentimental Look 
at India,” by H. D. Gideonse, Harper’s, 
June, 1954. “How Red Is India?” Satur- 
day Evening Post, April 3, 1954. 

FILMS: Farmers of India (Middle 
Ganges Valley), 20 minutes, sale, Edu- 
cational Film Dept., United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 
29, N. Y. India, 10 minutes, sale or 
rent, Instructional Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, [I]. 

FILMSTRIPS: India, The Land and 
Its People, 39 frames, Society for Visu- 
al Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 


ANSWERS TO SEMESTER TEST, pp. 15-18 


PART 1 

I. World Headliners: a-3; b-7; c-10; d-6; 
e-4; f-9; g-2; h-8; i-1; j-5. 

Il. Far East: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b; 5-c. 

Ill. Menace of Communism: 1-F; 2-T; 
3-T; 4-O; 5-F; 6-F; 7-O; 8-T; 9-O; 10-T. 

IV. Leaders and Symbols: 1-Dulles; 2- 
Lodge; 3-Republican, Democratic; 4-com- 
munism; 5-United Nations. 


PART 2 

l-rearming Germany, Communist na- 
tions; 2-Mendes-France, France; 3-Italy, 
Yugoslavia; 4-Britain, British bases in the 
Suez Canal zone; 5-British, oil; 6-Viet Nam, 
Viet Minh; 7-changed, Democrats have a 
slim majority in both houses of Congress; 
8-84th, two-year; 9-McCarthy, anti-com- 
munist; 10-develop peacetime atomic uses 
by international cooperation, make elec- 
tricity from atomic energy. 

PART: 3 

I, Read the Story: 1-T; 2-F; 3-NS; 4-T; 
5-NS. 

II. Read the Graph: 1-50 million; 2- 
1953; 3-5.9 million; 4-15.5 million metric 
tons; 5-Britain. 

III. Read the Map: 1-Cuba or Jamaica; 
2-Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, or Panama; 3-Pacific 
Ocean; 4-South America; 5-750. 
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Answers to Crossword Puzzle (p. 29) 
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Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students - 


TEACHING GUIDE p.7 


7 Listenables and Lookables 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





WEDNESDAY JANUARY 12 


10:05 a.m. (NBC) Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale: Dr. Peale, whose book, “The 
Power of Positive Thinking,” has been 
a best seller for the past 112 weeks, is 
now heard in a new 10-mjnute daily pro- 
gram answering letters m his listen- 
ers on matters of personal guidance. 
The problems discussed (and Dr. Peale’s 
answers) may spark some lively class- 
room discussion. 


THURSDAY JANUARY 13 


9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Pond Theatre: The 
first offering in the new series which 
replaces the Thursday night Kraft The- 
atre. (Kraft continues to present a 
weekly Wednesday night series on NBC- 
TV.) Tonight’s play is an adaptation of 
John Van Druten’s short story, “The 


Hickory Limb.” 
(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
“The Stuffed 


Charles Boyer stars in 
Shirt.” 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: Edward G. 
Robinson plays the part of the father, 
and Erin O’Brien Moore is the mother 
in a family drama entitled “And Son.” 
John Baer has the role of the son. Jan- 
uary 20: “The Stars Don’t Shine” features 
Teresa Wright and Phil Carey in a story 
about a criminal who sacrifices his 
safety in order to restore to health a 
person he harmed accidentally. January 
27: Melvyn Douglas and Joan Bennett 
star in a comedy entitled “Letters 
Marked Personal” about a middle-aged 
couple who suspect each other of being 
in the “romantic forties.” 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
A full-hour adaptation of the film, “Pen- 
ny Serenade.” 


SATURDAY JANUARY 15 


12:00 noon (NBC) National Farm & Home 
Hour; A feature on “Farming for Better 
Living Through Comrnaunity Coopera- 
tion.” Next week, January 22, Highlights 
of the National Livestock Show from 
Denver. 

2:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) What in the World: 
Discussion of art and artifacts from the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, b 
a panel of experts and Dr. Froelich 
Rainey, moderator. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Spectacular: The fifth 
of the Max Liebman Saturday night se- 
ries of 90-minute shows. “Naughty Ma- 
rietta,” the pular operetta, stars 
Patrice Munsel, with Alfred Drake as a 
special guest. 

10:00 p.m. (MBS) Chicago Theatre of the 
Air: Full-hour adaptations of the favor- 
ites of the musical comedy stage. To- 
night: Franz Lehar’s “The Merry Wi- 
dow.” January 22: Kurt Weill’s “One 
Touch of Venus.” 


SUNDAY JANUARY 16 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation te Learning: 
The winter series is titled “The Indi- 
vidual and Society.” Each book chosen 
for discussion focuses on some aspect of 
man’s relation to society, and his devel- 
opment out of his specific environment. 
Dr. Lyman Bryson, who has NM asso- 
ciated with the program since its start 
in 1940, continues as chairman of the 
weekly discussions, with two distin- 
— guests each week. Today’s book: 

ark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn.” Jan- 
uary 23: “The Remembrance of Things 
Past” by Marcel Proust. January 30: 
Conrad’s “Lord Jim.” 

12:00 noon (DuMont) N. Y. Times Youth 
Forum: A _ college ee representing 
Amherst, Fairleigh Dickinson, City Col- 
lege of New York, and others, discuss 
“What Problems Ahead for the 84th 
Congress?” On January 23, “Is Disarma- 


5:00 p.m. 


6:30 p.m. 


8:30 p.m. 


9:00 p.m. 


MONDAY 
8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader’s Digest: 


ment Possible?” is the subject and More- 
head Patterson, Assistant to the Secré- 
tary of State, is the guest. January 30: 
“Can Isms Serve or Destroy Democ- 
racy?” Guest is Norman Thomas, Chair- 
man of the Postwar World Council. 


1:00 p.m. (DuMont) Johns Hopkins Science 


Review: Outstanding scientists present 
experiments and discuss the latest in- 
ventions and products of the nation’s 
laboratories. 

(MBS) CBS Sympheny Orchestra: 
Boyd Neal conducts a full-hour concert 
that includes Mozart’s Overture to “The 
a Flute” and the Mozart Symphony 


4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: The Uni- 


versity of Michigan’s English Language 
Institute shows how it has worked out 
new understanding of “What is lan- 
guage?” and new and more effective 
ways of teaching English to foreigners. 
In an eight-week period, foreign stu- 
dents with no knowledge of English 
learn to speak this difficult and frustrat- 
ing language of ours. January 23: A 
—— from the Visual Perception Labo- 
ratory at Ohio State University shows 
how small a proportion of the sense of 
sight most people omy use, despite 
having perfect eyesight; and how, 
through proper training, personnel in 
industry, schools and military services 
have been able to double and triple their 
reading speed and comprehension. The 
film also explores some fascinating 
visual illusions, pointing to the fact 
that 7 cannot believe everything you 
see. January 30: The Search follows the 
day-by-day struggle of Sgt. Raymond 
Wegscheider, French war veteran, now 
a@ paraplegic, as he tries to achieve a 
measure of independence at New York 
University’s Institute for Physical Medi- 
cine and Rehabilitation. 

(NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: A dramatization of the life of 
Benjamin Franklin. Today’s program 
pays tribute to National Printing Week. 
(CBS-TV) You Are There: 
Dramatic re-creations of great even‘s in 
history; today’s title is “The First Fl:ght 
of the Wright Brothers.” January 23: 
“Susan B. Anthony Is Tried for Voting.” 
January 30: “The Tragedy of John Mil- 
ton.” 


8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meeting: 


Now on for a full hour each Sunday 
night. Tonight’s topic is “Is Franco- 
Spain a Dependable Ally?” Cong. John 

. Vorys (Rep., O.) is one of the speak- 


ers. 
(MBS) Oklahoma City Sym- 
hony: Guy Fraser Harrison conducts. 
The featured works are Schubert's Sym- 
4 and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Ca- 
spagnole. 
(NBC) Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes: The new series of dramatic 
adaptations of the original stories of the 
late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle continues 
with “The Red-Headed League.” Jan- 
uary 23: “A Case of Identity.” January 
30: “The Second Stair.” 


phony 
priccio 


10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Loretta Young: Half- 


hour filmed dramas which feature Miss 
You in a different role each week. 
Tonight’s play is entitled “Decisions.” 
January 23: “The Refinement of Ab.” 


10:05 p.m. (CBS) Mahalia Jackson Show: 


Negro spirituals and other inspirational 
selections, with Mahalia Jackson and 
the Jack Halloran quartet. 


JANUARY 17 


A series of half-hour dramatizations 
based on articles and stories which have 
appeared in the widely-read national 
magazine, makes its debut today. The 
initial presentation will be “The Last of 


9: 


TUESDAY 
:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 


7 


9 


700 p.m. 


the Old Time Shooting Sheriffs,” based 
on an article by Cleveland Amory which 
appeared in July, 1950. Among the other 
properties in preparation for television 
showings are “How Chance Made Lin- 
coln President,” a teleplay by Stephen 
Longstreet based on the Reader's Digest 
article condensed from the book “Meet 
Abraham Lincoln” by G. Lynn Summer; 
and a dramatization of the life of Mrs 
Robert Louis Stevenson, with Martha 
Scott in the title role. 

30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: Tonight's play is “The Cypress 
Tree” by Robert Shaw. On January 24, 
Robert Montgomery will star in an 
adaptation of “The Lost Weekend,” 
Charles Jackson's best seller of a decade 
ago which was a prize-winning motion 
picture. 


JANUARY 18 


ica: In “A Message from Garcia,” Don- 
ald Murphy stars as Lt. Andrew Rowan 
who is commissioned by the U. S. gov- 
ernment to take a pledge of cooperation 
to the Cuban commander when war 
with Spain threatens.. He brings back 
a strange message from Garcia to Wash- 
ington. 


730 p.m. (CBS-TV) Halls of Ivy: Tenta- 


tively scheduled for today is the episode 
entitled “The Chinese Student.” Be- 
cause of innuendoes about her race, a 
Chinese girl who has been duly elected 
to head the student council decides to 
run away from Ivy College. Ronald Col- 
man, as Dr. Hall, convinces her she 
should return. 

(NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
“The Double Life of Barney Peters” 
stars Gene Raymond and Bobby Dris- 
coll. A successful and somewhat domi- 
a rediscovers the mean- 
ing of humility when a minor incident 
causes him to remember an almost for- 
fotten event in his past. January 25: 
“Not Captain Material.” The action of 
this drama tikes place aboard a com- 
mercial airliner during a tratsatlantic 
flight in treacherous weather. Dennis 
Morgan plays the part of a co-pilot who 
risks his long-awaited opportunity to 
become Captain by making a dangerous 
landing to aid a critically ill young sol- 
dier aboard the plane. 

30 p.m. (ABC-TV) U. 8S. Steel Hour: 
Celeste Holm stars in “The Bogeyman,” 
a teleplay by Francis Rosenwald 


ADVANCE ITEMS: 


January 19, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Millionaire: Premiere of a new half- 
hour situation comedy based on fictional 
accounts of people who suddenly re- 
ceive a million dollars. 

January 19, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
General Motors Motorama: An hour- 
long display of the new cars and fore- 
casts of what is to come in automobile 
design. 

January 23, 3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) TV 
Opera Theatre: A two-hour telecast of 
“Tosca” featuring Leontyne Price. Peter 
Herman Adler conducts. 

—— 25, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin 
Hour: “Family Meeting” is a comedy 
about the converting of a friendly fam- 
ily tyrant to democratic discussion and 
procedures in the family. 

January 30, 5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
versations: A filmed conversation with 
Edward Steichen, dean of American 
photography and head of the Photog- 
raphy Section at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. 

February 2, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Best 
ef Broadway: Jackie Gleason will star 
in George Kelly’s comedy of character, 
“The Show-Oft.” 
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A TEACHER SAYS— 


‘The Teen Cge Book Club 
increased reading interest 


When I first described the Teen Age Book 
Club my students were not over-enthusiastic. 


Bowe I first described the Teen Age Book Club to my students,” a 
teacher tells us, “they were not over-enthusiastic. But they decided 


to give it a try. So we sent in our first book order. That was several weeks 
ago. You should see my students now! They can hardly wait for their 
books to arrive ech month. I find that they relish books in colorful paper 

bound editions which they never would have read in hard-cov er editions r 
rhe Club has increased reading interest in my class about 75% 


A UNIQUE SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS a 


The above quotation typifies the experience of 
thousands of teachers who find that it’s easy to 
nterest young people in reading good books for 
pleasure if you have a Teen Age Book Club in 
your class. This unique service for schools, nov 
its 9th year of operation with over half a 
nillion members, provides benefits similar to 
those provided by adult book clubs—at a cost ; ‘ 
students can afford. Members have their choice Ss " its Now they can hardly wait 
each month of sixteen 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size “ ° P 
,0oks, widely varied so each can find titles ee = for their books to arrive 
uited to his or her interests and reading ability : $ each month. 
The Club is organized so that it can be run by 
the student members. All materials for operat 
ng a Club are supplied free 


FOR FREE KIT. 


BOOKS SELECTED BY EXPERTS cQ bed 
~\ om TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Books are selected for literary merit and youth 

appeal by a board of specialists in young peo- X 4 58 W. <3nd St. New York 36, N. ¥. 

ple’s reading. Many of the most popular titles ee ; Please send, without cost or ob- 

are published by the Club exclusively for its - ligation, a kit of materials for 

nembers, and cannot be obtained elsewhere ° i starting a Teen Age Book Club 
Everything you need te stert including a sample book. 


FREE DIVIDENDS and operate a Club. Mail coupon ome 
for Free Kit, including: Manual 





For every four books purchased, Club members ° 
nay choose an additional book as a free divi- of Instructions, Full-color Wall School 


lend. This popular feature encourages students Poster, Membership Record, TAB 
to form regular reading habits News, Order Form, Sample Book. Address 


City. __ Zone State_ 








TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





